RECREATION’S 


Joha Kenneth Decker 
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COLLEGE HEALTH 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Erest Jokd, M.D. 


MEN’S ATALEYICS 
DIVISION, AAHI'ER 


Spring fever — schoolboy fashion 


4 4 . Chapter from AAHPE\ “Cz A 
©, 


60 CENTS Tennis book Physical Educatio 


for High School Studem 
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GOLF EQUIPMENT Via 
& 


lerated! 
itching Control! 


GUM-WOUND 


SOFTBALL 


The very tops in softballs... a ball 
made possible only because of \ q 
Rawlings own exclusive “Double \ 
Gum-Winding Process’’. . . a livelier, 
more resilient ball with speed to + 


spare, and faster rebound... with 


Seed! that just right, light firm pitching 
feel... a firmer ball free of soft spots 


with a smoother, bumpless, humpless 
surface ...a tougher, better-looking 
ball that stays firm, round and 


resilient inning after inning, 


ft game A new steam molding method of 

game a forming the center retains the natu 

ral, resiliency of the longer-staple 

; softer, fluffier Private Estate Kapok 

eee No other softball can acknowledged the world’s finest 


approach the performance 


+ — ” Not once, but twice, the Kapok cen 
of this ‘‘Accelerated : 


ters are wound with latex impreg 
nated yarn by a Rawlings patented 
process*® which bonds the entire unit 


wonder! See it, try 


it, and you'll agree 


into a perfect inseparable sphere 


li i away... 
il far an 1 way.. Then the finest select and matched 
leather covers are hand sewn around 
the core to complete the best’ ball 


The Knest ln The 


{ of its kind in the world Rawlings 
| Accelerated Softball 
*Rawlings Patent No 2,060,087 
rf RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ° $T. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 
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for High School Student 


ue : ; What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes 
For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear 
girls know they look smart. With a feeling t 
10 BASIC PROBLEMS : interest ts up and they aci and react more readily as a group. Y¢ 
a ; training gets “home.” 
1 PR ACTICAL ANSWER : And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 hasic problems for which 
/ R ‘ there is One Practical Answer. It's told for you here ind in more 
complete detail in the folder, “Why Gymsuit Uniformity.” It's free 
wrile for your copy 


Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 


1. Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 


7. Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


2. Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 


8. Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


3. Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 


2 


Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


4. Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten morale. 


5. Performance: Pride in the group is 10 
more apparent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 


the group is uniformly dressed. 


Economy: Se!ection of a long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and parents 


1 
NEW STYLES ...NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 

| 
Ci Send folder, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” We buy our gym suits: | 
© Send the new catalog to me and the following information C) Direct from manufacturer 


(J) Thru local dealers 
We expect to: 


(1) Change from present style used 


C) Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We ore interested in () Consider uniform gym suits for first time 
style tile 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes odioet \ 

2 Send us a sample MOORE eddress 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. | MOORE oF CALIFORNIA 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long island City 1, N. Y. Phone RAvenswood 9-7155 Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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THE PERFORMANCE-PLUS TOWELS FOR 
COST CONSCIOUS BUYERS 


Superior performance and longer service combine to provide a 
real standard of product value. And in McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk School towels, higher quality pays off in longer wear 

. and in lower cost-per-use. These famous towels, good for 
350-500 uses and launderings, are the best buy in the towel field. 
Write today for information on MeArthur School Towels and the 
economical MeArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. M A T Il BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


New 26th Edition 


GRAY’S ANATOMY 
of the Human Body 


By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 
26th Edition Edited by CHARLES MAYO GOSS, M.D. 
Managing Editor of the Anatomical Record; Professor of Anatomy, L 
School of Medicine, New Orleans, Louisiana 


HE great success of GRAY for almost a full century lies in its unmatched 
eer as a text for medical students. Thoroughly revised, this 
“oreatest of textbooks on anatomy” has an improved text arrangement. There 
is a rewritten chapter on the peripheral nervous system, enlarged section on 


State University 


the autonomic nervous system, revised chapter on embryology, new chapter 
on the heart, and numerous new illustrations. Legends of all illustrations 
have been reset in larger, easy-to-read type. The book will remain open at 
almost anv page and will stand the wear and tear of daily use for many years. 
New 26th Edition. 1480 Pages, 7” x 10”. 1202 Illustrations, 
Mostly in Color. $16.00 


600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Please send me: GRAY'S ANATOMY $16.00 


() For Professor's 90 Day Examination. [] For my Personal Use. [] Check enclosed. 
NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL NAME 


CITY ZONE STATE 
3-55 


COMING 
EVENTS | 


1955 

March 16-19 
Annual Meeting of Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

March 21-27 
Community Health Week. 

March 23-24 
National Health Forum on ‘‘Forecasting 
America’s Health.” National Health Council, 
Hotel Sheraton Astor, New York City. 

March 24-26 
Third National Convention, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 30-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

March 30-April 2 
Central District Convention, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

April 11-15 
Southern District Convention, Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

April 13-16 
Northwest District Convention, Lewiston, Idaho. 

April 15-17 
Annual Meeting, Midwest Association for Phy- 
sical Education of College Women, Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana. 

April 17-21 
Eastern District Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

April 20-22 
Southwest District Convention, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 

May 2-6 
National League for Nursing Convention, St. 


Louis, Kiel Auditorium. 
June 12-15 
Annual Conference of National Industrial Rec 
reation Association. Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
June 20-24 
32nd Annual Conference of American Physical 
Therapy Association. Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 
June 27-July 1 
Annual Conference of Association for Physical 
and Mental Rehabilitation Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston. 


Going to 
SUMMER SCHOOL? 
See page 48 
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saper HIL- TONE 


on 
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Your survey comes bound in this 10 TREAT 
Modern Floor Treatment Manual i wood FLOOR 
with product sheets and specifi- ‘ 1 q 

cations to fit individual needs. 


* compiled especially for You... 


to answer your questions 
on particular floor treatments 


From Survey to Service... “On Your Staff... Not Your Payroll” 
y A Hillyard floor treatment A qualified trained floor “Maintaineer” 


plan can mean real savings to will make your survey. Half a century of 


you experience and leadership stands back of 


his recommendations. 
After a complete survey of your floors a rec- 


} ommendation will be presented to you. SEND THIS COUPON FOR A FREE 


SURVEY—-NO OBLIGATION 
You'll find a Hillyard survey can bring benefits 


of labor and materials savings. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


There’s no cost—No obligation. Se. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer ® call and make a survey 


1907 Nome Be Title 
Institition 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Branches and Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal Cities 


Address 


City State 
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Hew 
McGRAW-HILL 


Gooks—— 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING 


A Basic Health Education Text for 
College Students 


B. Jouns and Witrrep C. 
Surron, University of California at 
Los Angeles, and Lioyp BE. Wensten, 
Lo Angeles County Schools 10 


pages $4.75 


This practical new volume is designed to 
assist people in achieving the improve 
ment of health behavior for more effec- 
tive living. The authors depart from the 
traditional dichotomy of personal and 
community health, believing that per 
sonal, family, and community health in- 
teract as the individual makes his life 
adjustment inphasis is on intellige nt 
action rather than on memorization of 
facts 


MEREDITH'S HYGIENE 
New Fifth Edition 


Revised by Anruurn Davis, Pennsyl 
vania State University, and WARREN 
H. Sournwoatn, University of Wis 
consin, page $6.00 


An outstanding college texthook on 
physical, mental, and social health from 
personal and public aspects. It places 
emphasis upon personal hygiene and 
the responsibility of the individual for 
protecting and promoting his own health 
and the health of others. It ts. exten 
sively revised to include the most recent 
information from the advanced studies 
in the health seiences, new interpreta 
tions of already known facts, and new 
relationships between old and new 
knowledge. It will be valuable as a fu 
ture reference in family living 


INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


By W. Stives, University of 
California, 492 pages, $6.00 


A new practical approach to the teach 
ing of health Integrates the health 
problems of the individual with that 
of the community and stresses their in 
terrelationships The book is divided 
into three parts; a discussion of acci 
dents and “first aid,” biological aspects 
of health, and social aspects of health 
Particularly noteworthy is the material 
f the many heaith problems and im 
portant programs in times of disaster 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


About the 
AUTHORS 


®@ Harold D. Bacon is Physical Education 
Consultant with the Flint Public Schools 
and Recreation Director of the Mott 
Foundation Oak Grove Cam- 
pus, Flint 3, Michigan. Tom Mayes, also 
with the Mott Foundation, is Director 
of Publications and Exhibits for the 
Adult Education and Recreation Pro- 
gram. 


@ Dr. Charles A. Bucher is Associate Profes- 
sor of Education at New York Univer- 
sity, School of Education, Washington 
Square, New York 3. He has written 
several articles and books. 


@ John Kenneth Decker is Public Adminis- 
tration Analyst with the Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. He is author 
of The Impact of Population Change on 
Community Recreation Problems. 


@ Wayne H. Jepson is Staff Consultant in 
Dental Health Education and Public 
Relations with the California State Den- 
tal Association in San Francisco. 


@ Dr. Edward B. Johns, associate professor, 
is Chairman of the Health Education 
Unit at University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. A_ past-vice-president for 
health in the Southwest District of 
AAHPER, Dr. Johns is an Associate 
Editor of the JOURNAL. He is senior 
author of Health for Effective Living. 


@ Ernst Jokl, M.D., is Professor of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation at Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and Director of the 
Rehabilitation Center, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. He has done extensive research 
in physiology and is author of several 
books. 


@ Norma M. Leavitt is head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women 
at University of Florida, Gainesville. 
She has written many articles and is 
co-author of Intramural and Reere- 
ational Activities for Men and Women. 


@ Jeannette Masilionis is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physical Education at University 
of New York State College, Fredonia. 
She formerly taught swimming at Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Bernice Bradley is 
high school instructor at Oregon City, 
Oregon, 


@ Abbie Rutledge is Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education for Women at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
She is one of the highest ranking bad- 
minton players in the United States.® 
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OUR COVER 

SPRING sports are on every 
schoolboy’s mind these days. 
We have reprinted the tennis 
AAHPER’s new 
book Physical Education for 
High School Students so that 


chapter from 


teachers and recreation lead- 


ers can try it out and see how 
students are. 


DeGraffen- 


interested their 
Cover drawing by 


ried List. 


DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 

PROGRAMS for conventions 
of Eastern, Northwest, South- 
ern, and Southwest Districts 
are printed in the center sec- 
reference. Cen- 
Midwest District 


Convention programs appeared 


tion for easy 
tral and 


last month. Plan to attend! 


A GLANCE AHEAD 
NEXT MONTH’S 
brings interesting news about 
the Unit- 


JOURNAL 


playgrounds all over 
ed States. Latest 


design, 


trends in 
equipment, and main- 
tenance of playgrounds, as 


well as unusual ideas, will be 


presented. There will also be 


plenty of other articles. 
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Health Education 


Teeth and the Teens 


Vol. 26, No. 3 


Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, a Department of the National Education Association 


Wayne H. Jepson 


Spotlight on College Health Teaching—1955 


Physical Education 


Edward B. Johns 


Tennis—Chapter from AAHPER’s new book ‘Physical 
Education for High School Students” 


Yhe Elementary Backstroke for Beginners 


Advances in Physiology of Exe cise—Part I. 
eration of Growth 


Golf Clubs for Beginners 


Let's Teach Badminton 


Jeannette Masilionis 


Accel- 
Ernst Jokl, M.D 


Norma M. Leavitt 
Abbie Rutledge 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


You Don’t Have To “Baby” Your Gym Floor 


Harold D. Bacon and Tom Mayes 


Can We Predict Recreation’s Future? 


General Interest 


John Kenneth Decker 


New Men’s Athletics Division 
Your Suggestions on AAHPER Awards 


Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER President 


Conference of the Eastern District of AAHPER, 


April 17-21 


Northwest District Convention, April 13-16 
Convention of the Southern District of AAHPER, 


April 13-15 


Southwest District Convention, April 20-22 


Values of an Accreditation Visit Charles A. Bucher 
CHANGE oF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before the 
deta of the tome with ohich 1 is to take Features 
effect Address 
Coming Events 2 7 
Cireutation Dest. AAMPER 9g Audio-Visual Materials 
1201 16th St, N.W About the Authors 4 Products Preview 
Washington 6, D. C itor’ 
Editor's Mail 6 Meet the Majors 
Send old address with the new, et Coast to Coast 48 M 
osing if pos r addr ab In Memoriam 
Post Off Ar New Books in Brief 50 
I lee w orwa ype International Scene 
b provid xtra posta Spotlight on the Dance 56 our 
M nes ot be delivered to yo : A 
Post Ofhes Sports for Girls and Women 59 NAL Goes to Class 
has been notified of your address change How We Do tt 63 Your District Reporter 
Duplicate copie annot be sent 
‘ ; Recreational Therapy 66 Advertisers in This Issue 
The Journal of Health-Physical Education- Rees reation iblished montt eptember to Ay M 
American Associat for Health, Physical Reereatior t 
rate of postage pr ed under 34.40 PLR at Post : ton, | ert 
re not necessar those of the Association “Suiacrption prices $2 f member re Journal 
t ber { the Assoriat Journal Regu 
Research Quarterly ite $10 for ts, $5 tudent membership must ‘ ber who is an AAHPER membx 
r ply for hit ! tute 85 for Journal; $10 for ‘Journal ! Research Quarterly t 
Journal Quarterly. $1.25 The Amer t 
tion ar f the National Educat t 
the Journal be f Education tne 
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roller 
skating 


for health 
recreation 


‘a 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It's easy to start a roller skating program! 
It's a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


,---Rubber Tire Skates---, 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


WHEELS 
ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface, 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now te the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
* The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, 
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Editor's 
Mail 


Readers—here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

We used several ideas from the JourR- 
NAL in planning our storage space for 
equipment in the new Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Building at 
TSCW. Among others, we were par- 
ticularly delighted with the suggestions 
and diagram of the hockey cart and our 
architect was equally impressed. 

Thank you and all concerned for each 
excellent issue of the JOURNAL and the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY. They are indeed 
magazines richly deserving the pride of 
any Association! 

ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, Dir., 
Texas State College for 
Women. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Thank you for the copy of the Troes- 
ter article. My class of ten seniors had 
already noted this as an important ar- 
ticle in the JOURNAL. All of my juniors 
and seniors are subscribers to the 
JOURNAL and are wide awake in their 
perusal of the current material. 

We all think that the JOURNAL has 
improved in interest and appeal. 

INA E. GITTINGS 
Prof., Phys. Educ. for Women 
University of Arizona 


DEAR EDITOR; 

Congratulations and many thanks for 
the very helpful article in the Novem- 
ber issue on “Equipping New Installa- 
tions.” The suggestions from these 
people with years of successful experi- 
ence and practical] utilization of various 
types of physical education installations 
is something that every expanding 
school system needs desperately. This 
information is not available to the 
majority of planning groups and it is 
something that money cannot buy. The 
idea of “basic equipment” for each 
school layout was particularly interest- 
ing. 

JOHN L. BARRINGER 
Co-ordinator of Phys. and 
Health Educ. 
Tucson (Ariz.) P. 
This letter is typical of many received about 
this article. 


DEAR EpITor: 
I want to thank the Association for 
the complimentary membership that was 


extended to me through the Circulation 
Department. 

It was most gratifying to know that 
what small contribution I have made in 
my 38 years as a member is appreciat 
I joined in 1916 while a student +t 
Springfield College. I have kept all my 
copies of the Review and JOURNAL since 
1916. Since 1930 when the Review and 
Pentathlon were combined to make the 
JOURNAL, my department has_ been 
100% in membership until 1952. It in- 
creased in number from 10 to 52 in that 
time. 

I shall look forward each month to 
reading the JOURNAL with renewed 
pleasure. 

KIRK MONTAGUE 
800 Gates Ave. 
Norfolk, Va. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

May I thank you for the attractive 
heading and general style of my article 
“Planning for Physical Education in a 
Core Curriculum” in the December 
JOURNAL. I was surprised and pleased. 

During my travels about Northern 
Illinois to visit student teachers, many 
people have commented on the excel- 
lency of changes in the JOURNAL in the 
last year or so. The format of How We 
Do It was particularly well accepted by 
the students here. 

Thank you for the privilege of writ- 
ing for the JOURNAL. 

Mary E. McCoy, Asst. Prof. 

Northern Illinois STC 
This JOURNAL article was possible only through 
the author's co-operation. Our Editorial Staff 
feels thanks are also due to the author. The 
new format of How We Do It referred to here 
(see p. 63) makes it possible to add pages to 
the forthcoming How We Do It Game Book. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Thank you very much for your prompt 
attention to our request for the recorded 
speeches. We found that the Streit re- 
cording was much easier to understand 
and so used that one for our meeting. 

This service of the Association is cer- 
tainly a contribution toward developing 
professionally minded students. 

LOUISE WATSON 
Humboldt State College 
Arcata, Calif. 
The Frank S. Stafford Memorial Fund makes 
tape recordings by national leaders available 
to AAHPER Student Major Clubs (see p. 57, 
November JOURNAL). * 


Watch the label on 
your MARCH JOURNAL. 


If the last line says “MAR,” your membership 
expires with this issue. Send the blank on 
p. 80 today to keep your JOURNALS 
coming. 
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WHEN WAS THE MEN’S ATHLETICS 
DIVISION FORMED? 

The new Division was created by 
the AAHPER Board of Directors at 
the New York Convention in April 
1954 as a tentative structure, pend- 
ing evaluation following the 1956 
National Convention in Chicago. 

Last June, an exploratory planning 
meeting was held in Washington, 
I). C. (see page 46, September 1954 
JOURNAL). In November, an organi- 
zational meeting was held in St. 
Louis, with 42 persons representing 
AAHPER and affiliated groups at- 
tending. Representatives included 
college presidents and deans, school 
administrators, high school and col- 
lege coaches, state athletic adminis- 
trators, and school board members. 
NEA units designating official repre- 
sentatives included American Asso- 
ciation School Administrators, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Association of 
Higher Education, and National As- 
sociation of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 


WHY WAS THIS NEW 
DIVISION PROPOSED? 

While claiming athletics as a part 
of their program, physical educators 
have given very little attention to 
the practical problems of coaches. 
Probably 80 per cent of men physical 
educators in secondary schools and 
50 per cent in colleges and universi- 
ties have coaching assignments. As- 
sociation programs on the national, 
district, state and local level have 
given limited attention to their in- 
terests. 

Such programs too often play up 
undesirable practices and condemn 
coaching. This attitude has not en- 
couraged coaches to participate in 
Association affairs. In many states, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


New 


Men's Athletics 
Division 


the coaches have been forced to es- 
tablish their own organizations in 


‘order to provide programs centered 


around their special interests. It was 
to meet these and other related needs 
that the Division was proposed. 


WILL IT BRING TOGETHER PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS? 

The formation of this new Division 
does not necessitate changing the 
philosophy that athletics are a part 
of physical education, but rather 
changing our concept regarding the 
purpose of the various Divisions of 
AAHPER. We must think of them 
as denoting areas to be served by the 
Association rather than as separate 
parts of the total program. in this 
new Division, athletics will be inte 
grated in the same total structure as 
physical education rather than being 
something separate and apart. In 


addition, it is important that we 
place athletics in the general struc 
ture of the NEA. 

There should be better understand- 
ing between coaches and physical ed 
ucation teachers of the special re 
sponsibilities of each group. It is 
hoped that the formation of this Divi- 
sion will bring this about. 


HOW WILL IT BE 
ORGANIZED? 

It will be organized like other Divi 
sions of AAHPER, with a Vice 
President, Section Officers, and a 
Divisional Executive Council. The 
exact sections have not yet been de- 
termined, but may include such in 
terests as athletics administration, 
baseball, basketball, football, gym- 
nastics, individual and dual sports, 
intramurals, soccer, softball, sports 
officiating, sports reporting, track 
and field and cross country, volley 
ball, and wrestling. 


HOW WILL OFFICERS 
BE SELECTED? 

In order to inaugurate the new 
Division, officers will be appointed by 
AAHPER President Ruth Aber 
nathy. Dr. Howard Hobson of Yale 
University has already been ap 
pointed Vice-President, If the new 
Division is formally approved follow 


(Concluded on page 15) 


Division. 


HEAD OF MEN’S ATHLETICS DIVISION 


PRESIDENT RUTH ABERNATHY 
has appointed Dr. Howard Hobson, 
Sasketball Coach, Yale University, as 
Vice-President of the Men’s Athletics 


Highlights of his career include 
graduation from the University of Ore 


gon and earning Master's and Doctor's 


degrees from Columbia University; au 
thorship of numerous articles and two 
books, Basketball Illustrated and Scien 
tific Basketball; presidency of the Na 
tional Association of Basketball 
Coaches; and chairmanship of the U.S 
Olympic Basketball Committee 

His coaching experience includes four 
years as physical education teacher and 
coach in Oregon high schools, service 
as athletic director and head football 


and basketball coach at Southern Oregon College, and as head baseball and 
basketball coach at the University of Oregon. His 1939 Oregon basketball 
squad won the NCAA title. Under his direction as head basketball coach at 
Yale University, Dr. Hobson’s teams have recently won the Eastern Inter 


collegiate League Championship. 


~ 


HOWARD HOBSON 
Vice President 
for Men's Athletics 
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Chapter from AAHPER’s new book 
Physical Education for High School Students 


OT VERY MANY people know 
N much about the fascinating de- 
velopment of tennis. The game we 
see in the parks and playgrounds to- 
day is really hundreds of years old. 
How many know, for example, that 
in the 14th century, English kings 
banned tennis because it interfered 
with practicing archery? That the 
word tennis has been spelled over 20 
lifferent ways? That the Davis Cup 
tennis matches provide the only an- 
nual world-wide competition in any 
sport? Tennis in the United States 
has developed from the first dainty 
contest between two sisters in 1874 
into a game which challenges the 
speed, skill, and endurance of our 
yreatest athletes 

Tennis actually started as hand- 
ball long ago in Greece. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it changed to a game of 
batting the ball between two op- 
ponents, 

The early court was shaped like 
an hourglass, and the balls were 
leather, stuffed with hair. The 
racket evolved from hands, to glove, 
to glove with cords wrapped around 
it, to a paddle, and finally to our mod- 
ern racket. A complicated scoring 
system originated with the nobility 
in England, but later was simplified 
so that everyone could understand it. 
The term “love,” meaning “no score,” 
was used as early. as 1678 and origi- 
nated from the phrase “for love,” 
meaning “for nothing.” 


THE GAME 

A game of tennis between two in- 
dividuals is called singles. Between 
teams of two it is called doubles. 
When a boy and a girl play on each 
side it is called mixed doubles. The 
idea of the game is to hit the ball 
with a racket over the net into the 
opposite court so that the opponents, 
or opponent, cannot return it to your 
court, Play is started when one play- 
er, called the server, standing behind 
the baseline, hits or serves the ball 
over the net into the right service 
court. After it bounces, the oppo- 
nent must return the ball back over 
the net so that it lands any place 
within the baseline and the singles 
sidelines, or in doubles, the doubles 
sidelines. After the return of service 
the ball may be hit either on a first 
bounce or before it bounces. The 
ball is then hit back and forth until 
a player makes an error, either by 
hitting the ball out of the court, into 


the net, or by failing to hit the ball 
before it has bounced twice. 


SCORING 

Old traditions have given us the 
terms used in scoring. Points could 
easily be scored 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4, but 
they are called as follows: 

Love 
15 
30 
40 

Game 

The score 40-40 is called deuce. 
The point after deuce is called ad- 
vantage. 

The server’s score is always given 
first. Some examples of scoring: 
love-15, love-30, love-40, game to 
the server’s opponent. Or, in the case 
of a tied score in the game: 15-love, 
15-all, 15-30, 30-all, 30-40, deuce (in- 
stead of 40 all), advantage server, 
game, if the server wins the point 
after his advantage. If the server 
loses the advantage point, it is deuce 
again; and so on until one player 
wins two consecutive points after 
deuce, to win the game. To win a 
game, a player must win at least 
four points and be two points ahead 
of his opponent. 

The player who first wins six 
games and is two games ahead of his 
opponent wins the set. If one player 
wins six games and is only one game 
ahead, play must continue until one 
player is two games ahead. For ex- 
ample, a set may be won by scores 
of 6—love, 6—1, 6—2, 6—3, 6—4, 

5, 8—6, 9—7, and so forth. 

A contest or match is won when 
one player wins two out of three sets, 
or in national tournaments three out 
of five sets for men and two out of 
three for women. 

Scoring, as well as the simple rules 
of tennis, will be easy for you if you 
talk them over with your physical ed- 
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Figure 1. The Court 
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ucation instructor and practice until 
you know them thoroughly. 


SOME BASIC RULES 
1. The server must serve from be- 
hind the baseline, 

2. The server has two chances to 
serve into the proper court on 
each point. If both serves are 
at fault, he loses the point. 

3. The server must serve in alter- 
nate courts throughout the 
game, serving the first point in- 
to the right service court and 


a free swing at both low- and high- 
bouncing balls. 

Hitting the forehand is a lot like 
hitting in baseball; turn the body 
sideways to the approaching ball, take 
the racket back with its head high, 
step into the ball as you start the 
swing, and follow through freely and 
completely. Instead of swinging a 
bat with two hands, though, you are 
swinging a racket with one hand. The 
racket head should be kept higher 
than the wrist throughout the entire 
swing (Fig. 2). 


a straight line rather than a looping 
are as it hits the ball and follows 
through. This is why you should 
stand with your side to the net, step 
toward the ball and complete your 
swing with a full follow through in 
the direction of the net. As the 
racket meets the ball, the wrist must 
be firm to prevent the racket from 
wobbling and spoiling the stroke, 
Watch the ball intently all through 
the stroke; taking your eye off the 
ball even momentarily will result in 
many errors. 


i i the second point into the left 

} service court, and so on. ~ / he 


| 4. The server serves one whole 
game, then alternates serving 
games with his opponent for the Gi 
WH 
rest of the match. ap 
MAND © dao: 


5. The serve must bounce before 
the player returns it. All other 
balls may be hit before the Forme 
bounce, or after only one bounce. 

6. Balls which land on the playing 


, 
lines are good. 


ff \\) 

) 
BASIC SKILLS “ 
As in every other game, before you = 
can play tennis with any degree of 
skill, you must first master the fun- 
damentals. There are five 
strokes which the beginner must 
learn before he can call himself a 
tennis player. 


basic 


“4 
> 


Figure 2. 


Anyone who is able 
to hit one or two strokes well, but is 
very weak in the others can be beaten 
quite easily by someone who has 
learned them all. The fundamental 
strokes you must master are the fore- 
hand, backhand, serve, volley, and The racket should meet the ball about 
lob. The descriptions given will be waist high at a point even with the 
for right-handed players. If you are left foot. 
left-handed, just reverse directions. bouncing balls so that the ball is hit 


about level with the waist. As in hit- 


If the racket head drops and the 
wrist straightens out, you will not ° as 
be able to control where the ball goes. 


In practicing the forehand as well 
the other strokes, work on good 
form. In the beginning do not worry 
about where the ball goes. If you 


worry about hitting the ball accu- 


Bend the knees for low rately every time instead of working 


to perfect your stroke, you will de 


The Seschend, The forchand is gen- velop bad habits that may prevent 
erally considered the best stroke to 
begin with because it is usually the 
easiest for most people and because 
most players play the majority of 
shots on the forehand or right side 
of the body, 

To hit the forehand correctly you : 
must hold the racket properly. The tion to hit the ball. 
grip almost universally used is called 
the Eastern grip. This is done sim- 
ply by grasping the handle of the 
racket as though shaking hands with hit the ball away 
it while the face of the racket is ver- 
tical to ground (Fig. 2). This grip It is 
is considered best because it permits 


ting a baseball, you never stand erect 
with straight legs, but keep the waist 
and knees bent slightly depending 
upon the height of the ball you are 
hitting. 


necessary also to 


vou from evet becoming “a very good 


tennis player 


The Backhand. 


yained 


As soon as you have 
a little confidence in hittin 
This low, relaxed stance is 
the ball with a good forehand swing, 
start and stop 

you should begin working on the 
backhand. The backhand is thé stroke 


played on the opposite side of the 


quickly, as you must to get in posi- 
li, baseball the 


batter stands in one place 


75 


waiting 


body from the forehand, or the left 
for the ball to ve thrown to him, In 


side 


tennis your opponent is trying to 


For the backhand grip merely turn 
the hand from the Eastern forehand 
grip about a quarter turn to the left 
Jhe base of the thumb and the thumb 
support the racket on impact 


from you 89 you 
must run to get in position to hit it 
important im aiming the 


stroke that the racket read travel in with 
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the ball. The palm of the hand is 
now on top of the racket (Fig. 2). 

In hitting the backhand, turn your 
right side toward the net. You will 
notice that you can take a longer, 
easier swing on the backhand than 
the forehand. Many players turn 
almost away from the net in order 
to take a longer swing before hit- 
ting the ball. Again you take the 
racket back as the ball approaches, 
keeping the racket head high, 
knees flexed and waist bent forward 
so the arm will swing free from 
the body. Keep your eye on the ball 
and start the swing so that the racket 
meets the ball even with the right 
foot (Fig. 2). 

Keep the wrist firm and follow 
through fully. At the moment the 
racket meets the ball on both fore- 
hand and backhand, the weight has 
shifted over the forward foot. 

After you are able to hit the back- 
hand with some confidence, a little 
experimenting with timing, hitting 
the ball sooner or later, will enable 
you to vary the directions of the 
stroke, either cross court or down 
the line. 

An excellent way to practice your 
groundstrokes (forehands and back- 
hands) is to hit balls up against a 
wall or side of a building, Virtually 
all good tennis players have had 
many hours of this kind of practice. 
Hitting balls back and forth across 
the net with a friend is another good 
practice. 


The Serve. The serve is probably 
the next most important part of your 
game. If you can serve well and hit 
forehands and backhands effectively, 
you can play a fairly respectable 
game of tennis. 

The grip for serving is about half 
way between the Eastern forehand 
and backhand grip. This permits you 
to reach upward to your full height 
comfortably while serving. 

In serving, you must practice and 
learn how to toss the ball to the cor- 
rect height for your swing. If the 
ball is not tossed easily and accu- 
rately to the desired height, the serve 
cannot be effective. If the ball toss 
and swing are well coordinated, the 
ball should be at the top of its rise, 
motionless, when the racket hits it. 


Tug Serve 


Figure 3. 


A little practice will help you work 
this out (Fig. 3). 

In preparing to serve, stand with 
the left side nearest the net, the 
racket supported in front of you with 
the left hand. As you start a free, 
full, relaxed backswing, the weight 
shifts to the right foot as the left 
hand starts the ball toss. As the up- 
ward swing starts, lean forward and 
pivot slightly so that the weight 
shifts to the left leg. Hit the ball 
with a full swing and recover bal- 
ance by stepping forward with the 
right foot. 

$y slicing the racket face across 
the ball, spin is imparted which per- 
mits greater control of the serve. 
By rotating the wrist slightly, you 
can experiment with varying amounts 
of spin. A flat serve (no spin) is 
faster, but more difficult to control. 
The slice service is not as fast but 
is more accurate, 

You should practice tossing and 
serving until you are able to hit the 
first serve into the proper court 
nearly every time. The most common 
error beginners make in serving is 
to hit the first serve very hard, out 
of court, and then the second much 
too easy, to avoid a double fault. Try 
to get the first serve in court. 


The Volley. In tennis, the aggressive 
player tries to get up to the net so 
that he can cut off his opponent's re- 
turns quickly to win the point. To 
do this he returns the ball before it 
bounces. This is called volley from 
the French word volée, flight. To 
play the forehand volley you should 
stand six to eight feet from the net 
with knees flexed and waist bent 
forward, ready to move quickly in 
any direction. The grip is the same 
as the Eastern forehand. As the ball 
approaches the forehand side, move 


into position, left side to the net, 
racket head kept high. Move the 
racket back slightly and take a short 
decisive chopping stroke at the ball 
(Fig. 3). 

Chopping, or hitting the ball slight- 
ly underneath with a short, firm 
stroke imparts backspin and helps 
lift the ball over the net. Only a 
short follow-through is necessary. 

The backhand volley is also hit 
with a short chopping movement with 
little follow-through. Remember that 
it is important to keep low with waist 
and knees bent as you play the stroke. 
The volley should be the easiest of 
the strokes for you to master, if you 
practice it. A good way to do this is 
to have a friend toss some balls to 
you across the net, and as you im- 
prove, hit them to you from the base- 
line. 


The Lob. The lob is the stroke used 
to hit balls over the head of the op- 
ponent who is playing at the net. It 
is played in much the same way as 
the forehand and backhand; in fact, 
the more it looks like a forehand or 
backhand drive, the more it will sur- 
prise the person at the net. 

Using the same form as for the 
forehand or backhand, practice hit- 
ting balls high enough so that the 
net player cannot reach them. Lobs 
should land close to the opponent’s 
baseline. Remember that if your op- 
ponent knows you are going to lob, he 
can quickly run back to smash it 
away. 

The overhead smash is used to hit 
lobs and high balls at the net. It is 
played just like a flat, hard serve; so 
no description of it is needed. The 
smash, because of its speed and the 
position of the player near the net, 
is usually a point winner. 
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STRATEGY 
Strategy in tennis requires using 
your strengths against your oppo- 
nent’s weaknesses. A few points 
which should help you outplay an 
opponent are listed: 
1. Hit balls deep to your opponent’s base- 


line and keep him back away from the 
net. 


tw 


The net is six inches lower in the cen- 
ter than on the sides; so cross court 
shots are safer than those down the 
line. 

3. Keep your opponent running. 

4. If you are winning, don’t change your 
style of play. If you are losing, try 
something different. 

5. Always try to make the first serve 


good. 

6. Play an aggressive game and go to the 
net often. 

7. Don’t try to make every stroke a win- 


ner. Keep the ball in play until you get 
an easy ball to hit hard. 

8. Try to figure out your opponent's 
weakness and take advantage of it. 

9. In doubles, both players should be at 
the net or back of the baseline. Do not 
play one up and one back. 

10. In doubles, keep the play up the center 
most of the time. 

11. Never give up. 


TIPS TO IMPROVE YOUR GAME 

1. Analyze your weaknesses and 
practice to eliminate them. 

2. Watch as many good players as 
you can and learn from their 
strong points. 

3. To improve your own game, try 
to practice and play against 
someone better than yourself. 

4. Play in tennis tournaments and 
observe the other players. 


5. Practice while you play; don’t 
just play to win. 


COURTESY AND SPORTSMANSHIP 

The courteous and sportsmanlike 

tennis player is one who plays the 
game without trying to take unfair 
advantage of his opponents. A few 
precautions that you should observe 
are: 

1, Spin your racket for choice of service 
(the trim gut is smooth on one side, 
rough on the other). 

2. Retrieve your share of balls. 

3. Never contest a decision. 

4. Offer to play any doubtful decisions in 


your advantage over again. 


Don’t rush your opponent or delay the 

game unnecessarily yourself. 

6. Don’t lose your temper or make any 
excuses for your play. 

7. Always shake hands after a match. Be 
friendly and courteous 

8. Before going onto another court to re- 
trieve a ball, wait until the play is 
completed. 

9. Play your best at all times. 


10. Never question an official’s decision, 


ETIQUETTE FOR SPECTATORS 

Etiquette for spectators at tennis 
matches differs greatly from that of 
other games, Even at the most im- 
portant international matches you 
can practically hear a pin drop in the 
stadium when the ball is in play. The 
spectators applaud points made by 
placement or exceptionally good play, 
but they never applaud when a player 
loses a point by making an error. 
Calling or shouting to a player is en- 
tirely out of place. 


For details about how you can 
make this book available to 
your high school students, see 


p. 47. 


SELECTION AND CARE OF 
EQUIPMENT 

Rackets, balls, and clothing are the 
articles of equipment you should be 
careful in selecting. 

Choose a racket which feels com- 
fortable to you. Boys usually use 
rackets weighing from 138 to 14 
ounces With a 4% inch handle. Girls’ 
rackets are generally 12% to 13% 
ounces with a 4% inch handle. These 
weights and sizes are only approxi 
mate. Some authorities say you 
should use the heaviest racket and 
the largest grip you can handle with 
ease. 

Most players 
rackets strung with about 55 pounds 
tension. You should select racket and 


prefer having their 


string separately rather than buying 
a racket already strung. ?@re-strung 
rackets limit your selection and fre 
quently are strung too loosely. To 
prevent the frame from warping 
store it in a press when it is not in 
use. 

A type of multi-filament nylon is 
generally considered good because it 
withstands moisture, plays and wears 
well, and is less expensive by far than 
good gut. To protect your racket 
avoid playing in the rain; and when 


not playing, keep it in a moisture 
| 


cq ‘ proof cover 
j X v7 Tennis balls pressure packed in 
\ Lf N cans and approved by the United 
h States Lawn ‘Tennis Association 
‘ 


(USLTA) should be purchased. Even 
these should not be more than six 
months old because they may deteri- 
orate in time. Non-pressure-packed 
balls quickly lose their bounce, as do 


Oy) =f balls which have been on the dealer’s 

1 ? shelves for a long time 

Smooth or crepe rubber-soled ten- 
\\ 

\ nis oxfords are recommended. For 


=) - tournament play it is a rule that you 
i} ; : wear white clothing. A tee shirt or 
Tue BackHanod other short-sleeved shirt, white 
| Figure 4. shorts, and socks are satisfactory. * 
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for Beginners 


HE ELEMENTARY 
can be simplified! 


Many beginners have the element 


backstroke 


if fear to contend with and, there- 
fore, have “little space” for concen- 
tration on any difficult co-ordination. 

It is then a wise procedure to ar- 
rive at the stroke position by subtle 
and simple means. If the beginners 
progress as a homogeneous group, it 
is possible to introduce the elemen- 
tary backstroke by the third session, 
when the back float and recovery have 


been “mastered,” 


SUGGESTED METHOD 
A suggested method is as follows: 
when the “double V” 


ure Ll) and the “bent arms and bent 


position | 


legs’ position (Figure V) have been 
experimented with, proceed with the 
elementary backstroke. 

The starting position will vary, de- 
pending upon the abilities of each in- 
dividual at this point of instruction; 
but for the “very” beginner, try the 
following: 


FIGURE | 
Double V" postion--arched back, head level 


(woter framing the face 


by JEANNETTE MASILIONIS 


State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


Vementary Backstroke 


Illustrations by BERNICE BRADLEY, Oregon City High School 


Background material; Ann K. Gillilan, Ohio University 


\ 


FIGURE Ii 
Both arms and leas moving at the same time 


slowly bring orms down to the sides and the 


legs together, and 


/ 


FIGURE Ill 


Glide —and advanced starting position 


FIGURE IV 


Start the arms and legs moving at the same 


time, finger-tips along the side of the body 


heels together with toes pomting out 


\ 
FIGURE V 
As the legs are being drawn up and the hands 
have reached the arm-pits, the elbows are 
dropped to the side 


FIGURE VI 

From this position, the arms and legs are ex 
tended diagonally from the body to the “Double 
Vv’ position (Figure 1), to begin the stroking 
movement 

COUNT 

A rhythmical count or wording 
should be established, i.e., “one, two, 
three and four,” or “bend, straighten, 
pull, and glide” or any other count 
that might suit the situation. The 
succeeding lesson will be enhanced 
by the introduction of a slow fox-trot 
record enabling the swimmers to ac- 
quire a smooth stroke. 

Once all the movements have been 
practiced to the point where they are 
flowing and easy moving, the glide 
position (Figure III) is a more natu- 
ral starting position. * 
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Hotel Statler 


April 17-21 


Central District 
Hotel Lowry 
St. Paul, Minn. 
March 30-April 2 


{ 
\ 
Aldrich and Aldrich, Inc. 
The American Institute of Baking 
American Junior Bowling Congress 
The American Playground Device Co. 
Che Athletic Institate, Ine. 


4. S. Barnes and Company 


wae 


Bristol-Myers Company 


fom Broderick Company 


Burns Record Company 

S. Capezio, Ine. 

Champion Knitwear Company, Ine. 
Dudley Lock Corporation 

Dudley Sports Company 

Evaporated Milk Association 

The Folk Dancer 

Game-Time Recreational Equipment 
Max Goodman & Sun 


The Hanna Manufacturing Company 


Eastern District 


Boston, Mass. 


National AAHPER 
Hote! Conrad Hilton 
Chicago, Il. 
March 25-29, 1956 


Midwest District 
Neil House 
Columbus, Ohio 
March 30-April 1 


Northwest Distries 
Lewis-Clark Hotel 
Lewiston, Idaho 


April 13-15 


Southern District 
Hotel Mayo 
Tulsa, Okla. 

April 12-15 


Southwest District 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


April 21-24 


Pre- Viewing the Exhibits 


In your pre-convention planning, make note 
of the exhibitors who can help you in your 
work. Save time on your convention schedule 
to visit them. A chat with an exhibitor may 
solve a problem and save you hours of time. 
We of the Associated Exhibitors look forward 
to meeting you and welcome the opportunity of 
attending the AAHPER conventions. Members 
of Associated Exhibitors are listed below. Use 
this as a check list for the services you need. 


Lois Ackerman, President 
Associated Exhibitors of AAHPER 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Ine Pennsylvania Athletic Product 
Hillerich and Bradsby Company Pep i Cola Companys 

House of Harter Personal Products Corp 
international Cellucotton Products Co Petersen and Compan 

The Jam Handy Organization, In« J. bk. Porter Corporation 

The MacGregor Peentice-Hall, tne 

Marba. Ine. Kawlings Manufacturing Comp 
Geo. MeArthur and Sons, Ine Robert Rollins Blaze: 
MeConnell School May tLompan Ku ll Reeord 

MeLaughlin Millard, Ine Hubber Co 

Fred Medart Product Ine W. B. Saunders Compan 
Miracle Equipment A. Spalding and Hr live 
FE. R. Moore Compan square Dance Asn 

The C. V. Moshy Compan “vivia Putziger B 

National Dairy Council lamp ly 

National Sporting Goods Association ‘ par 
National Sports Equipment Co j Rubber Cory 
Nissen Trampoline Vilkon Sporting nia 
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Square dancing classes and parties are among the 50-odd courses in Flint’s 
huge Mott Foundation adult education and recreation program which utilizes 
every community school gymnasium in the city. 


you don't have to “baby” 
your gym floor 


by HAROLD D. BACON and TOM MAYES 


Flint (Michigan) Public Schools 


N A SMALL mid-western com- 
munity not long ago, a 60-year- 
gymnasium was 
torn down to make room for a new 
and larger athletic plant. The work- 
men who razed the building found 
the old structure on the brink of col- 
lapse and wondered why it had not 
been condemned years before. 

The big pine rafters supporting 
the roof were giving away at the 
joints. The masonry in the brick 
walls had rotted with years of weath- 


old public school 


ering, and only a gentle shove was 
needed to dislodge the bricks. The 
wiring for the most part was haz- 
leaked, and the 
plumbing was badly corroded. The 


ardous, the roof 


footings had dropped out of level 
several inches in some places, giving 
the building a sagging appearance. 
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But after adding up these numer- 
ous ravages of time and wear, the 
workmen were nothing short of as- 
tonished to find that the old gym’s 
hardwood floor, which had been used 
by three generations for basketball, 
“barn” dances, town meetings, drill- 
ing by the local militia, and all types 
of large group activity, was com- 
pletely intact and good for another 
60 years! 


GYM FLOORS DURABLE 

A modern hardwood gym floor 
costs several thousand dollars, an ex- 
penditure which frightens many 
gym instructors and coaches into re- 
stricting its use to basketball, volley- 
ball, and other “rubber-soled” sports. 
They are forever after the mainte- 
nance manager for frequent prim- 
ings and preenings. 


Architects and construction engi- 
neers do not recommend maple, birch, 
or oak hardwoods for their beauty 
These woods are tough and 
durable and can stand a lot of pun- 
ishment. An annual application of 
good floor seal or preservative will 
help keep your gym courts looking 
new from year to year. You don’t 
have to “baby” your gym floors! 


alone. 


COMMUNITY USE 

The “community school” idea, 
which is taking a foothold in many 
parts of the country, turning public 
school classrooms and gymnasiums 
over to grown-ups and family groups 
for evening use, is making great de- 
mands on the use of gym floors. Ta- 
bles and chairs are set out on the 
floor for neighborhood potlucks. Oc- 
casionally, a careless committeeman 
may drop a collapsible table, leaving 
a gash or scar in the floor. Certainly, 
special precautions should be taken 
when moving or shoving heavy equip- 
ment across a gym floor; but, at the 
same time, the community’s huge in- 
vestment in its school buildings cer- 
tainly warrants liberal access to 
their use. 

In the last few years, over a dozen 
new gymnasiums have been built 
here in Flint, Michigan, as part of 
the Board of Education’s expansion 
program incorporating the commu- 
nity school plan. Some of these have 
been built as part of brand new ele- 
mentary buildings, others as com- 
munity wings attached to older build- 
ings. The largest is Ballenger Field 
House, on the new community college 
campus. The popularity of these 
buildings has moved the Board to 
plan others for construction and, in 
due time, Flint may have a com- 
munity school conveniently located 
in every neighborhood of the city. 


GYM ACTIVITIES 

What do Flint folks do in these 
community school gymnasiums? 
They roller-skate, dance, play basket- 
ball, volleyball, badminton, indoor 
tennis, take golf lessons, stage con- 
certs and festivals (some floors have 
platforms which rise three feet above 
the court level to become a stage), 
hold meetings, banquets, community 
fairs. 
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Ballenger Field House has a large 
court, 113 by 135 feet, which can be 
made into two full-size gymnasiums 
when a 50-foot-high folding door is 
rolled out. The court is used all day 
by men’s and women’s gym classes. 
At night other activities take over. 
Here is an average week’s evening 
schedule for use of the field house: 


Monday—-Square dancing, with 300 people. 

Tuesday—A Career Carnival, sponsored 
by local businesses and industries for 
the benefit of high school students. 
Five thousand young people visited 
the booths and exhibits. 

Sports Night, with over 200 


adults taking part in an assortment 


Wednesday 


of active games. 
Thursday 


2,000 in attendance. 


High school basketball game 


Friday—Charity card party attended by 
nearly 1,200 people. 

Saturday—-Teen-age dance with a big 
name band, 1,000 dancers. 

Sunday—A documentary movie, with over 


400 spectators. 

Flint’s other community-school 
gyms have schedules just as crowded 
and with crowds almost as big. No 
expensive tarpaulin 
are used to protect the floor from 
heavy shoes. A good sprinkling of 
sawdust wetted with Hil-tone mix- 


floor coverings 


ture before sweeping removes the 


marks of romping and tromping. 


Roller skating at Ballenger Field House 
attracts hundreds of Flint youngsters. 


Flint‘s community school gym floors 


are marked for a wide variety of 
indoor games, including shuffleboard 


MAINTENANCE 
When the 


wear, 


floors begin to show 
maintenance men 
coating of Trophy Seal finish, which 
restores the “grip” and polish. One 
coat of primer followed by one coat 
$280 for an 
floor. This 
a minimum yet very worthwhile ex- 
penditure when measured in terms of 
the tremendous amount of valuable 
recreation and enjoyment thousands 


mop on a 


of sealer costs about 


average-sized becomes 


of children and adults get each year 
from use of the floor. 

Coaches who are squeamish and 
their 
gyms over for rough use during emp- 


evasive when asked to turn 


ty periods may be more worried 
about getting the place tidied up for 
the next 
than they are about the actual dam 
age which might be inflicted to the 
court surface. 


In Flint we 


game or practice session 


have a “house rule” 
which specifies that each group using 
the gym is held responsible for re- 
moving all equipment brought in and 
that the floor must be left clear and 
ready to make the custodian’s sweep- 
ing-up job easier. Careful and exact- 
ing scheduling by the front office or 
by the school’s community activities 
director will also help lighten the 
coach’s worries. 

At any rate, we’ve found here in 
Flint that it takes 
to make a good gym floor worth its 


cost. 


more funthan fuse 


Men’‘s Athletic Division 


(Continued from page 7) 


ing the Chicago Convention, officers 
subsequently will be elected accord- 
ing to the procedures set forth in the 
Division Operating Code. 


WHAT PROJECTS HAVE 
BEEN SUGGESTED? 


In addition to regular Division and 
section meetings planned for conven 
tions, the Men’s Athletics Division 
might concern itself, in co-operation 
with other interested organizations, 
with such projects as 

1. Research in athletics 

2. Recommendations for educational re 
quirements of athletic directors 

}. Certification requirements for athletic 
coaches for secondary schools 

4. Educational requirements for college 
coaching 

5. Facilities for athletics 

6. Spectator problems 

7. Meetings and conference 

8. Preparation and selection of articles 
for the JOURNAI 

9%. Special publications on men’s athletics 

10. Encouraging coaches to identify with 
local, state, district, and national HPER a 


sociations 


HOW CAN YOU PARTICIPATE 
IN ITS ORGANIZATION? 

Write to Dr. Howard Hobson, vice 
president of the Men’s Athletics 
Division, stating your special inter 
est and willingness to serve. His 
Yale University Athletic 
Association, 402A Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Please send a 
copy of your letter to Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., 1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., who is serving as 
staff liaison to the Division. * 


address is: 


DESIRABLE 
ATHLETIC 
COMPETITION 
for CHILDREN 


48 pp. 50c each 


AAHPER, 1201-——16th St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C 
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Advances in 


PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


Part |. 


by ERNST JOKL, M.D. . 


University of Kentucky 


N THE COURSE OF the past 
| 2,000 years or so, the length of 
life has steadily increased. People 
now live three and a half times as 
long as they did in the Bronze and 
Early Stone Age and twice as long as 
in the Middle Ages (Fig. 1). Swed- 
ish figures show that the number of 
live births per 1,000 has sharply de- 
creased during the past two centuries 
and that this decrease was paralleled 
by a decline in the rate of infant and 
general mortality. The Swedish pop- 
ulation trebled in size during the pe- 
riod under review (Fig. 2). 


GROWTH AND MATURATION 
During the past half-century, this 
process of prolongation of life has 
received an added impetus. In all 
European countries and in the United 
States, children today are much taller 
and heavier and better developed 
than they were 50 and 25 years ago. 


In Sweden, the increase in average 


33 33.5 


Acceleration of Growth 
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Sterblichheit aut 1000 


1 Lebensjohr aut 
100 Lebendgeburten 
0 - 160 
1770 1800 1850 1900 1950 
height over the past 200 years Fig. 2. Vital statistics for Sweden, 1770-1950. 


amounted to about 12 em. 

Howard Meredith compared white 
and Negro growth standards for chil- 
dren of different socio-economic lev- 
els in the United States between the 
70's of the last century and now. He 
found corresponding gains (Am. J. 
Dis. Children, Nov. 1941). Children 
now develop quicker, maturate ear- 
lier. A medium-sized American uni- 
versity student of today does not fit 
into the armor of a medieval knight. 

Menarche in girls occurs 4 years 
earlier than in 1875. Newly born 
children are heavier and longer than 
their parents were at birth; first den- 
tition takes place earlier; 5-year-old 
boys and girls are taller and heavier 
than 7-year-old ones were 50 years 
ago; permanent teeth break through 
earlier. Sizes of hats, dresses, suits, 
and shoes worn by young adults now- 
adays are bigger than those worn by 

66.8 


492 


409 


355 


Increase of total population presented on loga- 
rithmic scale. Number of live-births and rates 
of infant and general mortality decreased. 
Average height increased by about 12 cm. 
(From Jokl, Alter und Leistung, Heidelberg, 
1954.) Lebendgeburten: live births; Sterblich- 
keit auf 1000: Mortality per 1000; Gesamtbe- 
volkerung: Total population; Korperhohe: 
height; Sterblichkeit im 1. Lebensjahr auf 100 
Lebendgeburten: Mortality during first year of 
life per 100 live births. 


Fig. 3. Growth kg 
pattern of chil- r 
dren between 
2 and 6 years 
of age (above, 
weight; below, 
height). 
Curves 
represent 
the respective 
figures from 
children of 
different eco- 
nomic strata. 
Children from 
well-to-do 
families de- 
velop more 
rapidly and 
attain higher 
standards of 
growth than 
those from 
poor families. 
(From Jokl, 
Alter und 
leistung, 
Heidelberg, 
1954.) 


their elders. This process of acceler- 
ation has not ended and further ad- 


tarly tron 
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Fig. |. Chart showing the expectation of life from ancient to modern times. 
(Kindness of Dublin and Lotka, Length of Life, New York, 1949.) 


ee vances of growth are to be expected. 


SOCIAL, ECONOMIC TRENDS 
Within this development, certain 
social and economic trends are dis- 
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cernible. Children of poorer homes 
grow less rapidly than children of 
well-to-do homes. The economic stra- 
tification of different geographical 
regions of the world is manifested in 
statistical averages of growth, effi- 
ciency, and health of their popula- 
tions. 

A group survey of physical devel- 
opment, health, and economic back- 
ground of soldiers from New Zealand 
and from India during World War II 
vielded significant data. The New 
Zealand soldiers weighed 30 |b. more, 
were 13 cm. taller and had a life ex- 
pectancy of 28 more years compared 
with the Indians. Respective mortal- 
ity rates were 9.2 and 21.8 per 1,000; 
incidence of tuberculosis, 39 and 232 
per 100,000; infant mortality, 31 and 
167 per 1,000. The diet of the New 
Zealanders contained 3,600 calories 
as against less than 2,000 for the In- 
dian diet. The New Zealanders ate 
ample dairy products, meat, fish, 
fresh vegetables, and fruit; while 
the Indians lived almost exclusively 
on starch. Climatic differences play 
a part in this differential picture, 
though it is unlikely that they are as 
decisive a factor as Elsworth Hunt- 
ington (Mainsprings of Civilization, 
Vols. I and II, New York, 1945) has 
suspected (Fig. 4). 

Improvements in nutrition and the 
enormous expansion in knowledge of 
prevention and treatment of the in- 
fectious diseases are the two main 
causes of the acceleration of growth 
in Europe, in the United States, and 
in other parts of the world in which 
similar developments have taken 
place. Length of life, nutrition, 
growth, and morbidity are largely 
determined by social conditions, and 
the latter in turn by social ideas. 
Under favorable environmental cir- 
cumstances, previously restrained 
forces are released for education and 
art, for moral advancement, and for 
an increase in the scope of human 
freedom. 


ANALYSIS OF GROWTH 

A third method of differential an- 
alysis of growth is that of compar- 
ing children of identical chronologi- 
cal age but of unequal developmental 
maturity. In my department, such a 
study was conducted some time ago 
on 40 girls of 13 years of age, of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Fig. 4. This map shows Huntington's classification of climate according to its effect on the energy 
and efficiency of human beings in the present phase of civilization. The zone of “very high 
energy” has climatic conditions close to the optimum observed in studying the efficiency of workers 
under varying conditions of temperature and humidity. Climate is less stimulating in the zone of 
“high energy” but still favors efficiency. In areas classified as “medium energy,” continuous 
effort in mental or physical work is more difficult. Least favorable, occording to Huntington, are 
climatic conditions in territory designated as “low energy.” (Kindness of W. S$. Waytinsky, World 
Population and Production, New York, 1953.) 


Fig. 5. The ailments prevailing in Region 1 are heart diseases, cancer, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
influenza, syphilis, and diabetes. Region 2 which includes about half of mankind, is ravaged by 
malaria, amebiasis, dysentery, hookworm, yaws, and leprosy; it also suffers from tuberculosis 
and syphilis. Region 3, comprising southern Europe, northern Africa, and a strip from Asia Minor 
to the Russian Far East, has the same ailments as the adjacent regions and suffers, in addition, 
from skin and eye diseases. The main diseases in Region 4 are typhoid fever, influenza, tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, and flukes. (Map is distorted to show population densities.) In Region 1, the 
epidemic infectious diseases have virtually been eliminated. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, and syphilis 
are rapidly disappearing. This fact, plus the establishment of superior standards of feeding, is 
responsible for the improvement in physique and efficiency which has taken place in the past 
half century. (Kindness of E. J. Raisz.) 

whom only 20 had started to menstru menarcheal girls of 13 (Nature, 157, 
ate. Differences’ in growth and in Feb. 16, 1946 These observation 
physical efficiency corresponded to amplify earlier findings by Stone and 
about one and a half years of cross Barker (J. Genet. Paychol., 54, 1939 
sectional growth at that age, i.e., pre- to the effect that girls who are past 
menarcheal girls of 13 are biologi- the menarche display greater ma 
cally younger than their age, while turity of interests than pre-menar 


the opposite holds good for post- cheal girls of the same age 
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In an important paper, Mary Cover 
Jones and Nancy Bayley have ana- 
lyzed the significance of acceleration 
of growth in terms of psychological 
attitudes and of behavior. They ex- 
amined two groups of boys who fell 
at opposite ends of a normal sample 
according to skeletal age as deter- 
mined from X-rays of the long bones 
of hands and knees. The 16 most 
accelerated and the 16 most retarded 
among 90 boys differed on the aver- 
age by about 2 years in skeletal age 
(Fig. 6). The two groups showed a 
distinct divergency in sexual ma- 
turity. The accelerated boys were 
larger, of broader build, and stronger. 
They displayed good athletic abilities 
in the Espenschade tests (Res. 
Monogr. Child Development, 1941) 
while the retarded boys were slender, 
long-legged, and gave low scores in 
the strength and athletic tests. 

As regards social attributes, the 
early maturing boys were rated as 
superior in physical attractiveness, 
personal grooming, cleanliness, at- 
tention to hair and nails, and neat- 
ness of clothing. The retarded boys 
showed persistence of a childish ac- 
tivity pattern of which the authors 
say that “they may use it as the only 
technique they know to hold the at- 
tention of others and to compensate 
for a physically less favored status.” 
(J. Educ, Paychol., March 1950). 


PEARSON—MacDONELL’S STUDIES 

In 1902, the great British mathe- 
matician Karl Pearson, in collabora- 
tion with W. R. MacDonell, made an 
analysis of the ages at death re- 
corded upon a number of mummy 
cases from Northern Africa about 
2,000 years ago when Egypt was un- 
der Roman dominion. MacDonell 
continued these investigations on the 
basis of material extracted from the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum of 
the Berlin Academy to ascertain the 
ages at death of several thousand 
Roman citizens of the early Christian 
era, 

Dublin and Lotka of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company of New 
York have compared these data with 
the United States life expectancy fig- 
ures for 1931 (Fig. 8). The differ- 
ences are most impressive in that life 
expectancy has increased greatly 
during these two millennia. Since 


1931, vital statistics for this country 
have become still more favorable 
(Length of Life, New York, 1936). 

To indicate the significance of this 
enormous shift, it should be pointed 
out that, though the length of life 
during antiquity was considerably 
below present-day standards among 
eminent persons of this era, old in- 
dividuals were common. Aeschylos 
died at 69; Anacreon at 85; Anaxa- 
goras at 72; Aristotle at 62; Cato at 
85; Cicero at 64; Democritus at 90; 
Demosthenes at 62; Diogenes at 89; 
Euripides at 77; Herodotus at 59; 
Hippocrates at 85; Horace at 57. 
Isocrates at 98; Juvenal at 80; Nepos 
at 75; Ovid at 60; Pindar at 79; 
Plato at 80; Plutarch at 74; Prota- 
goras at 70; Pythagoras at 82; Sen- 
eca at 69; Solon at 80; Sophocites at 
89; Tacitus at 65; Themistoc' s at 
65; and Xenophon at 73. 


SUMMARY 

Growth as a dynamic process is 
embedded into the social and eco- 
nomic environment of the time. 
America and Europe lead the world 
because the bene- 
fits of contempo- 
rary scientific ad- 
vancement of 
knowledge and of 
technical progress 
have been made ac- r 
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Fig. 6. Skeletal maturity assessments of early 
and late-maturing boys. Maximal difference ii. 
developmental age at chronological age of 14 
Four years. 
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Fig. 7. Comparative distributions of early- and late-maturing boys in 


appearance rating. (Kindness cf Mary Cover Jones and Nancy Bayley.) 


IN ANCIENT AND IN MOOERN TIMES 
Ancient Rome Compared with United States 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
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Fig. 8. Adapted from W. R. MacDonell, “On the Expectation cf Life in Ancient Rome, and in the 
Provinces of Hispania and Lusitania, and Africa,” Biometrika, 1913, Vol. 9, p. 370. 
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Teeth and the 


Teens 


Classroom teaching should emphasize social and vocational assets of a 
healthy mouth and attractive teeth 


ENTAL DEFECTS IN children 
D and youth have been regarded 
in recent years as the most perplex- 
ing of all school health problems. 
With the current shortage of pro- 
fessional personnel, the dental dis- 
ease problem is progressing five times 
faster than it can be taken care of. 

The outlook for the future is far 
more encouraging. Dental health ed- 
ucation is proving successful in 
overcoming indifference to dental 
disease and in creating an appreci- 
ation for a clean and healthy mouth. 
If the techniques that have proved 
their worth are put to the fullest 
possible use, a higher level of .dental 
health for all children can be realized 
in the immediate years ahead. 

Neglect of dental diseases en- 
dangers both appearance and health. 
Since junior and senior high school 
boys and girls are learning to accept 
the responsibility for their own 
health practices, it is important that 
the schools share the responsibility 
for helping them develop the proper 
habits, practices and attitudes, and 
for providing the knowledge and un- 
derstanding upon which desirable 
dental health practices are founded, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


by WAYNE H. JEPSON 


California State Dental Association 


SOUND PLANNING 

One of the major factors contribut 
ing to the failure of far too many 
health education programs is the lack 
of sound program planning, based 
upon the interests, needs, knowledge, 
and psychological readiness of the 
students. This is particularly true 
of dental health education. 

By the time most students reach 
the junior and senior high school 
level, they have been exposed to a va- 
riety of incidental dental health edu- 
cation experiences, depending upon 
the level of co-ordinated curriculum 
planning. Unless the teacher employs 
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ome method of measuring the stu 
dents’ level of information and un 
derstanding, such as tests, question- 
naires, and inventories together with 
her own observations, in planning 
dental health education experiences 
at the secondary level, efforts may 
prove ineffective. There is nothing as 
disheartening to a student as being 
subjected to the same material year 
after year, when his eager mind is 
anxious to explore new areas of 
knowledge. 


TEACHING EMPHASIS 

Regardless of the position which 
dental health occupies in the over 
all school curriculum at the secondary 
level, whether in health classes, in 
general science, biology, social stud 
ies, home economics, or physical ed 
ucation, the same basic motivating 
factors can be used to create inter 
est. The suggestions listed here are 
by no means comprehensive. They 
are merely techniques that have been 
used successfully by others in teach- 
ing dental health at this level. 

Personal, Social, and Vocational 


Assets of a Healthy Mouth. [mprop- 
erly cared for teeth can have a dam- 
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aging impact on personality develop- 
ment and cause a person to be 
seriously handicapped in emotional 
and social growth. Students should 
be helped to realize the advantages 
of a healthy mouth and good-looking 
set of teeth in the social and business 
world 

Interest in Community and Civic 
Affairs. In schools today much em- 
phasis is placed on community prob- 
lems. Dental disease is a problem in 
most all communities in the world. 
High School students may study 
various dental health measures that 
are effective in prevention and con- 
trol of dental disease, such as the 
fluoridation of community water 
supplies. 

Dental Problems of Adults. Den- 
tal diseases, such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, and other mouth in- 
fections, begin to be a problem in 
youth and young adults. As boys and 
virls grow older, they hear more 
about these dental problems and 
should have information on their 
cause and prevention and the need 
for dental care. 

Evaluation of Advertising. As po- 
tential buyers and consumers of 
toothpastes and powders, students 
will be interested in the merits of 
various types of dentifrices and in 
the claims made in their advertising. 
Advertisements of various commer- 
cial companies can be studied and 
evaluations made of the products on 
the basis of scientific information. 

Preparation for Family Life. Sen- 
ior high school students will soon be 
leaving the classroom and entering 
society as married men and women. 
Preparing them to meet the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of children 
and family life is of major import- 
ance, They will need to know some- 
thing about the development and care 
of children’s teeth, so that their own 
children will benefit. 

Accidents and Athletics. Baseball, 
football, and basketball are games 
which present particular hazards as 
far as dental health is concerned. 
These young people must realize the 
importance of prompt attention to 
accidents involving broken or loose 
teeth. 

Attitudes Towerd Classmates. 
Helping the students to build friendly 
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and tolerant attitudes toward class- 
mates who are having dental defects 
corrected or who are in need of dental 
care is an important responsibility 
of the classroom teacher. Emotional 
problems may thus be avoided. 

Spending Money on Sweets. High 
school youth generally have more 
spending money than younger chil- 
dren. Also, they have more freedom 
in their selection of noon lunches. 
Emphasis should be given particu- 
larly to sweets as a cause of dental 
caries and the importance of a well- 
balanced diet in guarding general 
health as well as dental health. 

Choosing a Dentist. (Choosing a 
dentist is an appropriate topic for 
discussion by senior high school stu- 
dents, since many, upon leaving their 
present surroundings, may have to 
seek dental care elsewhere. The local 
dental society can be of assistance 
here. 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS 

Teachers need not be handicapped 
for lack of information and teaching 
aids in the field of dental health. It 
is true that the great abundance of 
materials is designed for the primary 
and intermediate school child. How- 
ever, excellent material, suitable for 
use in junior and senior high schools, 
has been produced. Often, it is sim- 
ply a matter of knowing what is 
available and where it can be 
obtained. 

Curriculum Guides. Curriculum 
guides and program outlines are 
available through most state depart- 
ments of education and often from 
local or county school districts. Den- 
tal health is usually incorporated as 
a part of the over-all school health 
guide, but frequently departments of 
education will produce a guide spe- 
cifically for dental health. 

Facts and Information for Teach- 
ers. Accurate and scientific informa- 
tion can be obtained from materials 
produced and distributed by dental 
societies and health departments, On 
the national level, both the American 
Dental Association and the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service have expended 
considerable effort and expense in 
making available to interested per- 
sons factual materials on dental 
health. State and local dental soci- 


eties and health departments likewise 
distribute such materials. 

Visual Aids and Printed Materials. 
The local and state dental societies 
and the American Dental Association 
disseminate authentic material for 
use in the classroom. 

Motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
slides can be obtained from local and 
state health departments, university 
and college extension service film- 
lending libraries, state dental soci- 
eties, and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 


PERSONNEL 

Many different individuals can be 
used to good advantage in the school 
dental health program. In_ those 
cases where full co-operation of these 
individuals is secured, there tends to 
be a more successful program. 

The School Nurse. The school nurse 
can provide the teacher with scien- 
tific facts for use in teaching and 
pertinent information about the chil- 
dren’s health and home conditions. 

The Dental Hygienist. Dental hy- 
gienists, when employed by schools, 
can assist in dental inspections and 
provide the teacher with information 
and teaching materials. 

The Health Department. Health 
departments can render valuable as- 
sistance to the schools either through 
the public health educators, public 
health nurses, or public health den- 
tists in planning programs, assisting 
with surveys, or providing materials. 

The Dental Society. The dental so- 
cieties are very co-operative with 
schools in assisting them with dental 
health surveys, planning for the den- 
tal care of indigent children, provid- 
ing for speakers in classes on various 
phases of dental health, and serving 
as consultants in planning curricu- 
lum or evaluating textbooks and 
teaching materials. 


POOLING EFFORTS 

Facilities, resources, needs, and 
personnel vary from school to schoo! 
and thus a program must be planned 
to fit each situation. To reach the 
goal of better dental health for all 
children, it is necessary that all agen- 
cies and organizations in a commu- 
nity concerned with the health of 
children pool their 
resources, 


efforts and 
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gi s set for student—wood and three irons. 


University of Florida 


Golf Clubs for Beginners 


HE STUMBLING BLOCK. to 
} nl teachers who would like to 
include golf in their programs of 
physical education has frequently 
been the bugaboo of expensive equip- 
ment. This need not be too difficult 
a hurdle, if the students as well as 
the teacher understand the fact that 
the basic swing is the important tech- 
nique in teaching golf to beginners, 
and that each student does not have 
to spend several lessons on each of 
the possible 14 clubs in order to learn 
how to play a satisfactory game of 
golf. 

In many communities, a plea for 
contributions of golf clubs will bring 
donations from parents, relatives, 
and townspeople; students may own 
or be able to borrow one or two clubs; 
sometimes they will buy clubs if they 
know golf is to be offered, or will ask 
for them for Christmas or birthday 
vifts. going to be 
spent from the physical education 
budget on golf equipment, the teacher 
will certainly feel responsible for 
buying wisely. 


If money is 


The following tips 
may serve as a guide. 


SELECTION OF CLUBS 

1. Type of Shaft: Even less ex- 
pensive clubs are made with steel 
shafts and prices vary according to 
their particular construction. 

2. Length of Club: It is advisable 
to buy ladies’ clubs for high school 
virls and college women; men’s clubs 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


by NORMA M. LEAVITT 


University of Florida 


are heavier and harder to manage. 
If the manufacturer lists a medium 
or short club, it is well to buy some 
of these, for many high school girls 
will not vet their 
growth and will be unable to learn 
an easy, relaxed swing with a club 
that is too long and too heavy, 


have attained 


3. Discounts: If the school is buy 
ing in quantity, the order will prob- 
ably go out on bids and it is cus- 
tomary to accept the lowest bid that 
meets specifications. For this rea- 
son, be very sure to specify the mini 
mum requirements, as the purchas- 
ing agent for the school may not 
know one end of a club from the 
other. Occasionally, a factory will 
have merchandise left over from a 
previous vear and will be willing to 
sell at a greatly reduced price; o1 
salesmen’s samples may be available 
at far less than the original price 

1. Choice of trons: A No. 3 iron is 
preferable to a No. 2. It seems to 
have more flexibility or whip and 
therefore does not feel so stiff. The 
slight loft on the face allows the be 
ginner to get the plastic, cotton, o1 
hard ball up from the turf or mat 
more readily than does a No, 2 iron, 
giving more feeling of success and 
ease with the No. 3 iron 

A No. 5 iron is desirable, but a 
No. 4 or No. 6 will do as middle 
A No. 7 iron is alse 
desirable as 4 short iron, but a No. ® 


length irons. 


or No. 9 iron will be satisfactory 
These clubs can be used for the ap 
proach shots and also for full swing 
Any standard blade type of putter | 
acceptable 

5. Choice of Woods: A No. 2 wood 
or Brassie, is the only wood which a 
beginning player need use. However 
students having a No, 3 wood will 
find it satisfactory in learning the 
The 


with which they gain the loft is help 


swing and use of a wood 


ful to an inex; erienced player, even 
though some distance is sacrificed 
A No. 1 wood is not recommended 
for use by the beginner, as it 1 
longer than the No. 2 and No. 3, 
seems somewhat stiffer, and is harde: 
than the lofted 


to manage more 


woods 

6. Beginners Sets: If the schoo! 
can afford to purchase sets of club 
for beginners, or if some student 
are able to purchase beginner et 
it is advisable that they start with 
the following 

lrons Nos. 3, 5, and Putter 
No. 7 can also be supplied if finance 
allow it. If local courses are sand 
trapped a No. 9 would be preferred 
toa No.7 

Woods: No, 2 


7. Quantity to Purchase: (lubes fo. 


class use should include a sufficient 
election so that players have the op 
portunity to use hort tron lony 


Irons, woods, and putters on a rotat 
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ing system. Left-handed players 
should be provided for by buying in 
proportion to the number of right 
handed sets purchased. It is proba- 
ble that one out of every 25 students 
may be left-handed. 

Since beginning lessons can be 
taught equally well with No. 9, No, 8, 
No. 7, No. 6 or No. 5 irons, it is 
necessary to have only as many of 
these clubs as there are students in 
the class, regardless of distribution 
of the number of clubs. With fewer 
than this number, some students will 
have to use the longer clubs, or take 
turns on the more desirable short 


ture wax and wipe the entire head 
and shaft; this is especially import- 
ant before off-season storage. 

Protectors called “mittens” should 
always be kept on wood clubs when 
they are not in actual use to prevent 
marring scratching. Woods 
should never be dipped in water, but 
a damp cloth or slight application of 
fine steel wool may be used to re- 
move dirt on the sole or face. 

Clubs should be laid flat on a shelf 
with the club heads protruding over 
the edge. This prevents warping, en- 
ables an attendant to see at a glance 
the condition of the club head, and 


do this in one lesson from such peo- 
ple, and save herself time and the 
school money in keeping equipment 


in usable condition. 


2. Loose caps. These should be 
cemented or glued securely to pre- 
vent wearing of the grip. 

3. Nicks in wood clubs. Plastic 
wood can be used to fill in nicks and 
the club head can then be shellacked 
when the wood has dried. 

4. Worn finish on wood clubs, Shel- 
lacking the wood club heads when 
they have lost their original finish 
will serve as a temporary measure to 
protect and preserve the wood. A re- 


: | clubs. For lessons with the longer makes for easy storage and inven- finishing job is detailed work and 
A irons, it is desirable to have half as tory. Clubs for left-handed players had better be done by a _ person 


many No. 3 irons as there are stu- 
dents. The same proportion is rec- 
ommended for woods, and for put- 
ters. The listing below shows various 
possibilities for aclass of 26 students: 


Total No, Clubs 


should be kept separate from other 
clubs to avoid sending players out 
with clubs unsuited to them. 

Saddle soap the leather grips to 
clean them and keep the leather soft. 


Possible Distributions of Club Nos. 


skilled and experienced in such re- 
pairs. 

5. Cracked club heads. These are 
unsafe to use and should be sent to 
the factory for replacement. 

6. Nicks in metal parts. Use a file 
to smooth out the nicks and prevent 


Clubs Needed for 26 A—less variety damage to balls. : . 

‘ Students B—»wider distribution 7. Loosened grip. Sometimes the 
grip need only be rewound and fas- 
i Sa A. 12No.7or No.9 tened in place with plastic-backed 
Si Nos. 9, 8, 7, 6, 5 26 14 No. 5 (incl. one left-handed) electrician’s tape. Occasionally, the 
: B, 4No.9 grip has to be replaced and this re- 
pair can best be cared for by a local 
Mo 4 One sporting goods store. If the golf 
‘i 10 No. 5 (incl. one left-handed) teacher or industrial arts or craft 
: classes are interested in doing com- 
Nos. 3, 2 13 plete repairs on golf clubs, it is rec- 
ke : an authoritative book on the subject 

foods: > j > pai 1 

8,2 13 . 18 No.3 Cinel. one left-handed) 

B. 10 No.3 (incl. one left-handed) OTHER EQUIPMENT NEEDED 

3 No.2 1. Balls: Plastic balls are available 
ris Putters: 13 A. 18 Putters (incl. one left-handed) in white, red, blue, or yellow, and 
are highly satisfactory for class use. 
CARE OF CLUBS A resin rub can be put on the leather 
ater Proper care of golf clubs will more grips to give a feeling of clinging <eeaialliaiaten~te  eagee.. aan 
: “Hh than pay the owner in terms of long firmness, or a grip wax may be used. balls are easily cleaned and not saad 
‘ wear as well as more attractive ap- A liquid plastic finish may be pur- vulnerable to loss due to inability to 
- * | pearance. Clubs should be cleaned chased from a sporting goods store to find them 8 the hurry at the end of 
3 et and wiped after each use. Irons may use on iron or wood clubs and pro- a class. Practice balls made of ma- 


be dipped in water but must be well 
dried to prevent rusting. A nail or 
a three-cornered file can be used to 
clean mud from the scoring on the 
face of the club; steel wool or fine 
emery cloth will remove ball marks 
and stubborn grass stains. Waxing 
is essential once or twice a semester, 
depending on use and weather condi- 
tions; saturate a cloth with furni- 


22 


tect them from damage due to mud, 
dirt or wet weather. 


REPAIRS 

Common repairs include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Rewinding threads on club 
shafts. A sporting goods shop can do 
this at small cost, as can a golf pro- 
fessional at the community club. 
However, the teacher can learn to 


terial get dirty quickly, do not clean 
easily, but of course do stand being 
stepped on! Sponge rubber balls are 
available at a relatively low price 
and carry farther than do either plas- 
(Concluded on page 73) 
! Virginia Bourquardez and Charles Heil- 
man. Sports Equipment: Selection, Care, 


and Repair. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 1950. pp. 162-166. 
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The gym at Towson High School, Towson, Maryland, feo 
tures five Porter 217B ‘‘Hoistaway’’ Basketball Backstops 
which may be hoisted to the ceiling to make room for 
other activities, Porter 237B All-Steel Fan-Shaped Back 
boords are used. Towson also has Porter gymnasium 
apparatus including climbing ropes, horizontal bar and 
gym mots 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


the Atlantic States 


Go from Maine down the Atlantic Seaboard . . . cut back 
diagonally to the District of Columbia ... then return. Here 
in the Atlantic States as elsewhere, wherever you go all over 
America, you'll find Porter basketball backstop equipment 
and gymnasium apparatus in use in the leading schools, 
universities, Clubs and community houses. It’s not difficult 
to find out why! Porter equipment meets the highest stand- 
ards of quality—and Porter service is prompt, intelligent 
and eager to please you. 


EQUIPPING A GYM? 


If you are equipping an existing building or planning a 
new one, Porter engineers can be helpful to you. Years 
of experience in solving installation problems of broad 
variety qualify them to counsel — Bo No obligation 
Write today. 


PORTER 
THE J. E. CORPORATION 


Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7.7262 WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St, New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-124? 
HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION- RECREATION 
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and Vocational Building, Elkhart, Indiana, Joe C. 
Rice, Supt., Maurer and Maurer, Architects. 


Elkhart School City Officials choose new 
CRYSTAL SEAL-0-SAN...for use on the floors 


in the world’s largest high school gymnasium 


CRYSTAL SEAL-O-SAN ASSURES A LIGHTER, 
MORE NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL PLAYING FLOOR 


When the Elkhart School City planned this new 
gym, reputedly the world’s largest high school gym- 
nasiuimn (26,000 square feet of basketball playing 
courts), they realized that good equipment and_ its 
proper maintenance was an important consideration 
if their building was to be fully useful for many years. 


Fine hardwood flooring was selected for the four 
basketball courts and new Crystal Seal-O-San gym floor 
pre finish was specified. The finished floor is truly beau- 
tiful... light, natural-looking, glare-free, remarkably 
slip resistant and easy to maintain. 

If you're planning a new gym or refinishing one in 
existence be sure to investigate Crystal Seal-O-San. 
Write Huntington Laboratories today for informa. 
tion and prices. 


HUNTINGTON Soo LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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ADMINTON IS A SPORT which 
3) is growing in popularity. For 
years it has been recognized as an 
activity which is adaptable to many 
situations. It may be played either 
indoors or outdoors, the court dimen- 
sions require a_ relatively small 
amount of space, and the necessary 
equipment is not prohibitive in either 
cost or number of items. 

Another important factor, and per- 
haps most important of all, is the 
adaptability of the game to players 
of varying abilities, ages, and of both 
sexes. Badminton, ideal as a co- 
recreational sport, may be played at 
the very strenuous and amazingly 
fast pace of the tournament player 
or at the leisurely, moderate pace of 
the average or beginning player. In 
either case, and here is a great point 
in favor of badminton, the game is 
tremendous fun! 

The advanced player has a world 
of opportunity for development and 
improvement. The techniques them- 
selves vary from a powerful, aggres- 
sive smash to a delicate, floating drop 
shot. Each stroke must be practiced 
for perfect control and split-second 
timing to approach the championship 


‘A 


each Badminton 


by ABBIE RUTLEDGE 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


game as it is known today. With the 
boundless area for improvement pos- 
sible to all players, the game is fas 
cinaung to say the least. 

On the other hand, the absolute 
beginner must spend only a very 
short time in practicing basic strokes 
before he will be able to play the 
game well enough to have exciting 
rallies with his opponent. Conse 
quently, the beginner is encouraged 
to play immediately and does not 
have to spend many hours in what 
may be boring, dreary work before 
he will accumulate enough skills and 
techniques te enjoy the game by be- 
ing able to keep the shuttlecock in 
play. This is not meant to imply that 
the advanced player becomes quite 
skilled overnight, but simply that the 
beginner can actually play immedi- 
ately. 

For these reasons, and others for 
which space will not allow discussion, 
badminton is highly recommended as 
a sport which should be included in 
the school or college physical educa- 
tion program. 


EQUIPMENT 
Equipment necessary to conduct a 
class in badminton is relatively sim- 


ple but most important for good 
teaching. The badminton court 
should be marked according to the 
20 feet in width 
by 44 feet in length. It is important 


official dimensions 


to leave enough space at both side 
and end boundaries of the court free 
from obstructions so that play will 
not be dangerous. In most cases, un 

less there is ample space, a minimum 
of three feet should be cleared sut 

rounding the court. The lines of the 
court may be marked with either per 

manent or temporary paint, depend 

ing upon the length of time the court 
is to be used, other uses of the gym 
nasium floor, et« 

The net should be well constructed 
and of good quality, Some of the very 
cheapest nets are quite difficult to 
stretch at the desired height of five 
feet at the center and five feet one 
inch at the sides. Therefore, it i 
recommended that careful selection 
be made of the badminton net befor 
it is purchased. A medium or even 
higher priced net will probably be 


more satisfactory and will endure a 


See Official Tennia-Hadminton Guide of 
the National ection for Git ind Wor 
en’ port June 1954-June 1956, po. 101 


~ 
Badminton beginners in posMfion for the “double-doubles game—eight players on each court 
i | 
| 
if 


great amount of wear without losing 
its effectiveness. 

There are any number of accept- 
able badminton rackets for class use. 
The instructor will naturally be gov- 
erned by the amount of money avail- 
able for purchase of equipment. From 
experience and observation, this 
writer recommends for class use the 
wooden frame racket strung with 
clear nylon. The nylon strings of the 
mono-filament variety are suggested 
as those which will give better wear 
in classes for a longer period of time. 
The rackets vary in price, and it is 
almost necessary to see and “feel” the 
racket to know if it is a good, light 
weight which is certainly better for 
beginners. Some of the frames being 
used in high school and college 
classes are much too heavy to allow 
for the wrist-snap which is necessary 
to execute some of the strokes in bad- 
minton. A medium-priced racket will 
serve most class purposes quite well. 

There is a relatively new type 
racket on the market today which is 
constructed of light-weight steel, has 
a leather grip, and (here is the inno- 
vation) is strung with nylon instead 
of the steel plated strings. It defi- 
nitely surpasses the old steel rackets 
strung with steel-plated strings. 
This, and the other steel racket men- 
tioned, cost approximately the same 
us the medium-priced wood racket. 

A very adequate plastic shuttle- 
cock is now being produced which is 
durable and which, more important 
still, does not destroy the qualities of 
a game of badminton. Naturally, it 
is not accepted for tournament use. 
Sut it is certainly a boon to the in- 
structor of beginning classes who 
probably could not afford to purchase 
the regular feather shuttlecocks. The 
indoor plastic shuttle has been tried 
under every condition and most ade- 
quately supplies the needs for a begin- 
ning class in badminton. Since be- 
ginners destroy feather shuttles so 
rapidly, this certainly takes a tre- 
mendous strain off the badminton 
budget. Perhaps an instructor would 
want to have some of the feather 
shuttles to use on special occasions, 
such as demonstrations, tournaments, 
etc,, so that at some time the students 
could have the experience of playing 
with a “real” shuttle. 
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THE BEGINNERS CLASS 

Before beginning players are ac- 
tually introduced to a game situation, 
some sort of mass, informal grouping 
is suggested for practice and drill in 
the correct grips of the racket and 
the proper footwork. Practice swings 
may follow, with students simulating 
the stroking required to execute a 
high clear. Here the beginning play- 
er may be taught the importance of 
the arm-body motion necessary for 
good stroking. Here also is an ideal 
place to introduce the wrist action 
and its vital importance in playing a 
good game of badminton. These are 
the fundamentals — the grips, the 
footwork, the stroking, and the wrist 
action—and they should not be mini- 
mized. In the opinion of this writer, 
they can best be introduced before 
the players are placed on a court. 

The further organization for a 
class in badminton depends in large 
measure upon the number of courts 
available and the size of the class. 
The universal argument against 
teaching badminton in many schools 
has been that so few students may 
play at one time in comparison with 
the masses which may play other 
games’ simultaneously. However, 
many teachers have developed sys- 
tems which allow more than the regu- 
lation doubles (two persons on each 
team) to play on each side of the 
court. 

For very large beginning classes— 
large, at least, in relation to the 
number of courts available—it is rec- 
ommended that four students be 
placed on each side of the court. This 
should be only a temporary measure 
and when the class has the general 
idea of the game no more than two 
on each side should be allowed. But 
the suggested system has been tried 
and found satisfactory for the very 
beginning players who, in spite of 
everything, move very little on the 
court. 

The “double-doubles” game can be 
exciting for beginners. It should be 
played according to the regular rules, 
with two people on a side being al- 
lowed to serve. When the side is out, 
the two people in the back part of the 
court which is just coming in to 
serve, step forward to become the 
servers. They serve, right-hand court 


player serving first, until their side 
is out. Then the back court players 
on the other side step forward and 
become servers, etc. Thus, each team 
of two players becomes servers and 
then receivers before moving to the 
back area of the court. 

It is most important in this sys- 
tem that the player in the back court 
behind the person who is to receive 
service steps off the court to allow 
the receiver more space to make an 
adequate return of the shuttle in 
case it is a high or driven serve. 
After the serve has been received, all 
players assume positions on the court. 
The two who are playing the front 
court should be warned about back- 
ing up too far in order to avoid a 
collision with the back players. If 
the front players restrict their hits 
to shuttles near the net or those 
which they can reach with one step 
backward, there is little occasion for 
“bumping” other players. The back 
players, by the same token, should be 
told that their chief responsibility is 
the high, deep clear. With all four 
players watching carefully, there is 
very little chance for an accident. 

Let it be reiterated here that the 
system of placing four players on a 
side is not recommended for constant 
class use. Players who know only 
this system would become quite lazy 
on the court and find themselves un- 
able to cover the necessary space 
when placed in an ordinary doubles 
game. This is suggested as a tempo- 
rary technique to place more people 
in an actual game situation at the 
early stage of learning. 

The ideal situation, of course, is 
to have adequate space for classes so 
that all may play an official game of 
doubles. The small class, or class for 
which there is an adequate number of 
courts, should be taught the doubles 
game first but should also have an 
opportunity to experience a singles 
game. The actual playing of a singles 
game will go far to dispel any illu- 
sions students may have about the 
mildness of the activity in badmin- 
ton. 

With those students who must take 
their turns at waiting for a court, 
many interesting things may be done. 
Somewhere in the gymnasium there 


(Concluded on page 67) 
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3 Combinations © 
NEW LOW P PRICES 


phys Ed Uniforms 


CHAMPION'’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 


forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and e 


Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION, 1 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 114" elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 
$1.50 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR 1955 CATALOG 


CHAMPION KNIT 


“THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORM af 


FEATURING: 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 


livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 


Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 


pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 


$1.60 per uniform. 


{ GYM Champion will send 


T-Shirt: Style 84Q5S. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 
Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 
Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 
Same construction as 78QS. Sizes 
XS-S-M-L, 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 


Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 


$1.70 per uniform. 


you a free look with your design in your school 


EE SUIT sample of the T-Shirt and Gym Pant color combination. This sample re- 
sO you can see how a gym suit for 


quest must come from the Physical 


SAMPLE your Physical Education classes will Education depariment or office. 


co., In 
ROCHESTER 4 


N.Y. 


BUY DIRECT— Manufacturers 
from Yarn to Finished Product 


| 
: | GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 : 
| 


AND MILK MAKE 
An Equal Contribution 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 16 80 $0 «(100% 


~ MEACIN 


CARBOWYORATE 


CALORIES 


PHOSPHORUS 


PROTEIN 


RIBOFLAVIN 


CALCIUM 


{org That breakfast cereals make a significant contribution to the ; 
- ip overall nutrient content of the cereal and milk serving consisting 
iin of 1 oz. of breakfast cereal, 4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of [ 
P: sugar, is readily apparent from the bar chart. In the case of 


five of the nine nutrients common to both, as well as in calories, 


SR ie the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of C | and Milk F . l N y) 
Te Ne the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, and erea | estiva 0. 
almost 50 per cent of the protein." 


The program of long ran ere 
The values shown demonstrate that breakfast cereals are 
fap between the American Dairy Association 


significant sources of many essential nutrients. Their inclusion end the Gere) owes 
in the balanced breakfast goes far in satisfying the daily require a year ago goes into its second year with 
ments of the nutrients they contribute. For this reason they are the endorsement and support of both in 


widely recommended by nutritionists as an important component Gustries 


of a basic cereal breakfast consisting of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter 

As a service to teachers and their students and as a result of “Sp ug With at| 
twelve years of research, Cereal Institute offers free authoritative : ~s 
and coordinated cereal and milk and breakfast teaching materials. 
Write for yours today! 


In 1955 the event is known as 


and will be launched the middle of April. 
In the average yeer 2! Billion Quarts 
of Milk are eaten with breakfast cereals. 


‘These figures are based on composite averages of all breakfast cereals You never outgrow your need for 
—whole grain, enriched, or restored to whole grain values of thiamine, Cereal and Milk. 
niacin and iron. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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ollege Health 


EALTH TEACHING at the col 
4 lege level is on the up-grade and 
present indications point toward fur- 
ther improvement during 1955. To 
a greater extent, college health in- 
structors are: 

1, Planning their instruction in keeping 
with modern health education concepts; 

Employing the team approach for plan 
ning, coordinating and conducting an in 
tructional program which utilizes college 
and community resources; 

Giving more consideration to determin 
ing and meeting health needs and interest 
of college students; 

Applying functional methodology to 
college health teaching: and 

Evaluating instructon in terms of 
specific objectives and utilizing results as 
au basis of replanning 
PRESENT-DAY POINT OF VIEW 

Observations reveal that more col- 
lege health instructors are basing 
instruction upon the present-day 
health education point of view. The 
major purpose of this instruction is 
to favorably change the behavior of 
college students in terms of increased 
scientific health understandings, 
wholesome health attitudes and prac- 
tices. The most cogent statement of 
this purpose in recent years is that 
made by Helen Starr' in writing 
about health education at the secon- 
dary school level 

Dr. Starr forcefully declares that 
today we are attempting to develop 
the “health-educated” individual, 
rather than merely the “health- 
informed” student. The same con- 
cepts and terminology apply at the 
college level, and these describe ac- 
curately the outcome that college 
health 


uchieve. 


instructors are trying to 


Helen Starr, “Today's Pupil Health 
Informed or Health-Educated?” JouRNAL, 
Sept. 1954, pp 18-22, 58 


by EDWARD B. JOHNS 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Our former college hygiene = in 
struction was given as so many in 
formative lectures each term, supple 
mented by a like number of assign 
ments in the hygiene textbook and 
climaxed by a true-false final exami 
nation. Such was an example of the 
all-too-common practice of “turning 
out” the “health-informed” college 
student. He was not motivated to 
apply learnings toward an enriched 
life, nor was he provided opportuni 
ties for developing skills for more 
effective living. 

College health teaching in 1955, 
then, is directed toward developing 
the “health-educated” student. To 
adapt Helen Starr’s description of 
the “health-educated” person, we see 
the college student after completing 
his instruction as “one who applies 
health understandings to his own be- 
and com- 
munity.” He carries out health 
skills in each of these situations, 


havior in home, (college) 


The following are examples of such 
health behavior: 

The health-educated colleve student 

1. Understands his own health need \ 
well as those of his group; 

2. Accepts his own abilitic and limita 
tions 

Plan his own program in light of 
these with help from his instructors and 
counselors; 

4. Acknowledge and takes responsibili 
ties for his mistake 

». Gets along with members of both sexe 

6. Prepares for responsibilities of mar 
riage and parenthood; 

7. Knows the health resources in his col 
lege and community i.@., takes the fullest 
advantage of the student health service for 
health guidance, preventive service and 
medical care, as provided 

Appreciate ugvestions for improving 


his health statu 


Ihid., p. 18 


0. Assists his family in selecting a reli 
able pre-payment health plan which offer 
adequate health protection, including med 
cal care and hospitalization 

10. Evaluate critically health informa 
tion, health product and health service 

11. Works as a member of a committer 
or council to make his own college environ 
ment a better place in which to live 

iz. willing to work to improve the 
health program in his community 

The major purpose of present-day 
college health teaching is to prepare 
the health-educated 


may assume responsibility for hi 


tudent so he 


own health and that of his family and 
community 


THE TEAM APPROACH 

Much of the credit for the recent 
spread of the team approach, as a 
means of improving college health 
teaching in 1955, must be given to 
those who planned and participated 
in the Fourth National Conference 
Health in Colleges, held in New York 
City, May 5-8, 1954. This conference 
sponsored by 46 outstanding national 
educational and health organization 
used as its theme “Teamwork in 
Meeting the Health Needs of College 
Students.” 

The health team can do more col 
lectively to improve college health 
teaching than any one person, re 
yardiess of dynamics of the indi 
vidual. The health committee 
council structure with wide repre 
sentation of college personnel is not 
a new theoretical idea.” However, the 
actual establishment of a committee 
or council and the practical attack 
on instructional problems by mean 


of the team approach is a relatively 


Madeline K Turner, “A College 
Faculty Plans for tudent Health Jour 


NAL, Oct. 1954, pp. 17-18 


| 


new practice in most colleges and 
universities. 

The health committee or council 
with its team approach can make 
marked improvements resulting in 
better instruction for college students 
by performing their fact-finding 
problem-solving, co-ordinating, rec- 
ommending functions. The college 
health committee or council can 

1. Overcome lack of interest and mis 
understandings by the administration when 
it has involved administrators in the plan- 
ning; 

2. Provide a voice for students and fac- 
ulty that must be heard by the administra- 
tion; 

3. Work to ensure that health education 
classes be given the same status as is 
granted to other classes; 

4. Assure that college health teaching is 
performed by qualified personnel profes- 
sionally prepared in both health and edu- 
cation; 

5. Recommend that health teaching be 
changed from a straight lecture course to 
one organized in sections of 30 to 35, mak 
ing possible functional teaching; 

6. Enable instructors to utilize the totel 
resources of the college and the community, 
i.e., medical personnel from student health 
ervice and community; and 

Provide in-service education for the 
teaching staff 


HEALTH NEEDS AND INTERESTS 

There appears to be increased con- 
cern on the part of college instruc- 
tors to determine the health needs 
and interests of their students and to 
use their findings as a method of 
planning “what” and “how” to teach. 

Objective studies of health needs 
and interests provide clues for col- 
lege health instructors. Two such 
studies are cited here. 

Wilfred C. Sutton* made a study 
of the health needs of college stu- 
dents. Health needs were determined 
by (a) testing the knowledge and 
practices of a sampling of college and 
university students, and (b) analyz- 
ing the reasons why students visited 
the student health service personnel 
and consulted with counseling serv- 
ice personnel. His findings were then 
organized under 13 instructional 


‘Wilfred C, Sutton, Determining the 
Health Needa of College Students. Unpub 
lished doctoral dissertation, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1954. This study 
served as basic material for the textbook 
Health for Effective Living by Edward B 
Johns, Wilfred C, Sutton, and Lioeyd F. 
Webster (N.Y.: MeGraw-Hill 1954) 


30 


areas, as follows: Personal Health; 
Nutrition; Dental Health; Physical 
Activity and Recreation; Rest, Sleep, 
and Relaxation; Prevention and Con- 
trol of Communicable Disease; Pre- 
vention and Control of Chronic Dis- 
ease; Stimulants and Depressants; 
Mental Health; Family Health; Con- 
sumer Health; Community Health; 
and Safety Education. 

Specific needs under each area were 
outlined. An example of some of the 
needs under the area of Mental 
Health were as follows: 

1. To learn about vocations in order to 
avoid adjustment problems resulting from 
the selection of a vocation for which the 
individual is unsuited; 

2. To plan time and activities to overcome 
obstacles interfering with achievement of 
academic success; 

3. To establish normal relationships with 
members of both sexes; 

4. To understand and to solve problems 
resulting from relationships with parents 
and other members of the family; 

5. To learn to make personal decisions, 
accept the responsibility for mistakes and 
failures, and take suggestions and criticism 
without offense .. .; 

6. To learn about the emotions and their 
value in creative work. ... 


Joseph Lantagne’s study of the 
health interests of 1,000 junior col- 
lege students” provides valuable evi- 
dence for determining the scope of 
health instruction. A list of health 
interests in item form was arranged 
from 1-300 in the study. For exam- 
ple, the first five topics of greatest 
interest to college students were: (1) 
Sex Instruction, (2) Causes of Men- 
tal Illness, (3) Lifelong Care of the 
Eyes, (4) Preparation for Marriage, 
(5) Tobacco and Human Health, ete. 
In addition to the rank order of top- 
ics, the results of the study were or- 
ganized into 21 instructional areas. 
The following areas were the first 
five according to interests of college 
students: (1) Habit-forming Sub- 
stances, (2) Mental Health, (3) 
Family Health, (4) Health as a So- 
cial Problem, (5) Safety, ete. 

The apparent concern of instruc- 
tors to determine health needs and 
interests of their students and the 
availability of additional guides pro- 


Thid., pp. 113-114. 

“Joseph Lantagne, “An Analysis of 
Health Interests of 1,000 Junior College 
Students,” Junior College Journal, April 
1951, pp. 429-33. 


vide further impetus for improved 
college health teaching in 1955. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

Maudie Bryan’ in a study of meth- 
ods and techniques of teaching health 
in 29 colleges found that the first 
choices of techniques used were: (1) 
Discussion, (2) Films, and (3) Lec- 
ture with Discussion. Her study also 
disclosed the means of motivating in- 
struction used by instructors were 
the following: (1) Teacher Person- 
ality, Interest, Enthusiasm, and Abil- 
ity, (2) Student-Teacher Planning, 
(3) Setting an Example, (4) Group 
Discussion, (5) Panel Discussions, 
(6) Demonstrations, (7) Projects, 
etc. These are interesting findings of 
current practices. However, method- 
ology must keep pace with present- 
day philosophy of college health 
teaching. 

The trend in teaching methods 
then must move from the lecture and 
lecture-discussion methods to more 
widespread use of the problem-solv- 
ing method. It becomes the responsi- 
bility of the instructor to provide 
learning experiences for the student 
to participate in which have meaning 
and purpose to him now, as well as 
in the future. Emphasis must be giv- 
en to assist the student to work out 
problems concerning his own effective 
living, as well as those of his family 
and his community. 

Functional teaching means doing, 
participating in activities on the 
part of the student himself. It in- 
volves planning, discussing, consult- 
ing, interviewing, observing, discov- 
ering, demonstrating, visiting, in- 
specting, exhibiting, summarizing, 
interpreting and concluding. 


EVALUATION 

Evaluation is mandatory in college 
health teaching in 1955, if instruc- 
tion is to be effective. Evaluation fur- 
nishes evidence of student growth 
which is valuable as a mark of ac- 
complishment to both the student and 
the instructor. Also, it affords con- 
crete data to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of instruction to the aémin- 
istration. As such, it provides a 

(Concluded on page 76) 
’ Maudie Bryan, Methods and Techniques 


of Teaching Health. Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, San Diego State College, 1954. 
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Can We Predict 


Recreation’s Future 


Estimating recreation needs 
for 1975 


by JOHN KENNETH DECKER 


University of California, Berkeley 


HE 25 YEARS FROM 1950 to 
T 1975 are a long period for project- 
ing trends, especially in a time of 
change and uncertainty. It is, how- 
ever, a common period for city, state, 
and national planning. At the state 
level, we in California are forced to 
estimate future needs, to accommo- 
date the millions of people entering 
the state. Recreation is one of these 
needs, and requires estimation even 
though its measurement is still in 
the trial and error stage. 


SPENDING FOR RECREATION 
Demand is a product of desire and 
purchasing power. Recreation is uni- 
versally desired, but income is re- 
quired to implement the desire. Peo- 
ple may use their income to supply 
their recreational wants from the 
market, as in television set purchases 
or in pooling their income with oth- 
ers and buying and maintaining 
parks and playgrounds. In either 
case, a portion of their income is de- 
voted to recreation. The object in 
measuring demand is to determine 
what this portion is likely to be. 
About 4 per cent of total personal 
consumption expenditures (not  in- 
cluding industry or government ex- 
penditures) in 1925 went into rec- 
reation, as defined by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. By 1950 the 
proportion was nearly 6 per cent. 
Meanwhile, items not included by the 
Department of Commerce, such as 
recreational travel, had grown to the 
point where they represented an- 
other 6 per cent. A continuation of 
this trend to 1975 would result in 18 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


per cent of personal consumption ex- 
penditures going to recreation. 

This may seem large and it is not 
possible to predict it with accuracy. 
Resistance will be met from other 
competing consumer wants, such as 
for home ownership and furnishings. 
But the forces at work which will 
bear on recreation demand suggest 
that the estimate may not be far off 
the mark. 


FORCES BEARING ON DEMAND 


Population Growth. A conserva- 
tive estimate of population growth, 
the result of consultation of the 
President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission and the Census Bureau, is 
from 151 million in 1950 to 193 mil- 
lion in 1975 (27 per cent increase). 

Output of Goods and Services. 
The Commission estimated a dou- 
bling of the national product by 1975, 
or 100 per cent. This is based on a 
continuing increase in productivity, 
a labor force of 82 million compared 
with 62 million in 1950, and an aver- 


age $4-hour week. It allows for 2's 
million unemployed and 4 million in 
the armed forces. 

Real Spendable Income Per Cap- 
ita. It is the increase in this income 
from which new outlays for recre 
ation and other wants must come 
Based on Department of Commerce 
estimates of an increase from 1929 to 
1950 of 40 per cent, an increase of 
similar magnitude should occur from 
1950-75, allowing for increases in 
the shares going to government and 
investment 

Number of People Working. !t is 
this group in the population which 
has higher income than the nonwork 
ing groups as a whole, with paid holi 
Accord 
ingly, an increase in the labor force 


days and paid vacations 


faster than the growth of population 
provides more people with the income 
and time for recreation. The labor 
force is expected to grow from 62 
million in 1950 to 82 million in 1975, 
a 32 per cent increase compared with 


the 27 per cent in population 


Paid Holidays and Paid Vacations. 
These are inducements to the con 
sumer to use new income for recre 
ation rather than for competing 
wants. Both are today a standard 
provision of union agreements and 
are expected to spread to more occu 
pations. The most common number 
of paid holidays in industry is six, 
and a continuation of the trend 
should bring at least ten paid holi 
days by 1975. The average paid 
vacation is about 14% weeks, and a 
similar trend here would result) in 
2% weeks by 1975 

Reduction of Work Week. The 


President's Commission on Materials 


(Concluded on page 


WHY RECREATION DEMAND WILL GROW FROM 1950 to 1975 


Population 


GELB 


Up 27 % 


Goods ond services 


Income per capita 


Average workweek 


People employed 


Paid holidays 
Paid vacations 


Automobile owners 


Up 40% 
Up 32% 
Down 15% 
Up 60% 


50% longer 
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The Latest Textbook! 
BRAND NEW 
“THIS IS TRAMPOLINING” 


or “Two Seconds of Freedom,” 


COORDINATION 
CONFIDENCE 
CONTROL! 


GET THEM ALL for your physical education classes 
through Trampolining, the recognized indoor and outdoor 
gym sport, founded by Nissen, creator of America’s first 
Standard Trampoline and designer of an ever-advancing 
Trampoline today. 


TRAMPOLINING 


Bouncing, spirited action for education and recreation in colleges, high Completely Modern 
schools, Y's, camps, pools, beaches and armed services. in Every Detail 


Written by 
FRANK LaDUE and JIM NORMAN 


Parts—Accessories—Mini-Tramps—Web Beds 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 175 Pages and 
550 Illustrations 
NISSEN 


Model 77-A 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE 
200 A Avenue, N.W. 

Cedar Rapids, lewa *Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Every Trampoline skill uniquely ani- 
| mated by “living” action pictures at 
your fingertips. 


CLOTH, HARDBACK BINDING 


WRITE FOR 15 ACTUAL 
PAGES! FREE! 


now in its 
SECOND 
PRINTING 


1954 
YEARBOOK 


HEADQUARTERS FOR AWARDS 


Write us fully about your award problems for executive study 
here and ideas with quotations, 
AWARDS to fit any reasonable budget 
AS BADGE, BUTTON OR CHARM 
CE 


AST Children in Focus 


Gold 1OK Silver 
BL TTON—for coat lapel $6.50 $1.75 $1.15 . 
650 LAS Their Health and Activity 
CHARKM-—with double ring 6.50 1.75 1.15 
18” Fine Chain—with clasp 3.50 1.50 1.00 
Add 10% Federal Tax and any Sales tax to above prices. 288 PP- $3.50 cloth 
W rite for your Copy of the New 
BALFOUR BLUE BOOK Brings into focus the physical, emotional, social, 
OPrricialL JEWELER TO 4 4 th 
AMERICAN AssocraTiON FoR Heatran, Epucarton end spiritual needs of the school child 
AND RECREATION and tells how these can be met by our program. 


Place all orders direct with... 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 
In Canada contact your nearest BIRK’S STORE. 


AAHPER PUBLICATIONS-SALES 
1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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Help Wanted — 


Your Suggestions on 


AAHPER AWARDS 


tions have been made that the var- 
ious awards of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation—specifically the 
Honor Award, the Anderson Award, 
and the Gulick Award—be re-exam- 
ined in light of total Association 
needs. The Committee on the Study 
of Awards has asked me to call sev- 
eral of its problems to the attention 
of the membership as a whole. We 
need suggestions and help from all 
AAHPER members in re-examining 
the purposes of Association awards. 


NEED FOR EXAMINATION 

From some points of view it would 
appear, in spite of careful thought at 
each stage of the development of cur- 
rent award plan, that the over-all 
result was somewhat Topsy-like. This 
intensifies the fact that with the 
passage of time there is need for pe- 
riodic examination of (1) the pur- 
poses of awards and (2) achievement 
through such an award plan. 

It should be recognized at the out- 
set that the purpose of awards such 
as those granted by the AAHPER is 
not that of re-warding an individual, 
but rather that the Association is 
honored in recognizing outstanding 
contributions to the profession. Since 
the initial idea is an expression of 
appreciation or recognition of out- 
standing services, contributions, or 
accomplishments, 


SEVERAL YEARS, sugges- 


then we doubly 
need the help of the membership in 
guiding the Committee in the con- 
sideration of some of the issues that 


have been currently identified. 


YOUR REACTIONS 

Will you react by letter or use the 
following blank and return it to the 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Study of Awards, Dr. E. C. Davis, De- 
partment of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


by RUTH ABERNATHY 


AAHPER President 


RUTH ABERNATHY 


This is a straw vote designed to help the Committee to Study Awards 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Re 


reation. 


Will you check the response that reflects your point of view 


and if you have comments please send them too! 


%, 


Let’s keep the three types of awards we now have 


Yes No 


. We really need only one type of honor recognition (award ) 


Yes No 


3. Let’s add another type. (Describe) 


B. 1. The current codes of the existing Award Committees seem clear 
(see pages 37-39, October JOURNAL). 
Honor Award: Yes No 
Gulick Award: Yes No 
Anderson Award: Yes No 
2. The current biographical requirements are too complicated 
Yes No 
3. Following “nomination,” a person should be requested to submit 
his own biographical data on an appropriate form 
Yes No 
1. There should be a way to recognize excellent work of a person 
who has not held elective office in the Association 
Yes No 
C. There should be just one committee with responsibility for all type 
of honor recognition (awards Yes No 
Comment 


Send to E. C. Davis, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 


California. 
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BIND 
YOUR JOURNAL 


e Green ‘eatherette cover 


with gold lettering, as shown 


e Label-holder on backbone 


for volume identification 


Handy Reference 


e Holds one year's issues 


ahs For Desk or Shelf 


e Strong metal attachments 


JOURNAL BINDER e Made especially for the JOURNAL 


e Issues are easy to insert and can be slipped out 


ce ONLY $3.00 each without unfastening blades. 
POSTPAID e Opens flat 


BIND 
YOUR QUARTERLY 


Payment 


must accompany 


order 


QUARTERLY BINDER 
AAHPER BINDER SALES 
ONLY $2.50 each 1201 16th St., N.W. 


ie POSTPAID Washington 6, D.C. 
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LLOYD M 


President 


JONES 


Sunday, April 17 
VORNING 
Registratio 
Nominating Committee 
Work 


on Coordination, 


Jac k Ge orge 

the Committee 
Advancement, and 
Development of Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, 
Drake, 


Topies: 


Conference of 


and Reereation—Lowel! ( 
chairman. 

Self-evaluation of the Phy 
ical Education Program; Use of the 
Checklist—“‘School Athletics”; Re 


port of Progress in each state; Sug 
gested topics for future worl 
Executive Committee luncheon 


AFTERNOON 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Lloyd M. Jones, presiding 

Work Conference of the Committee on 
Coordination, Advancement, 

velopment of Health, Physical Edu- 

cation, and Recreation — Lowell C 

Drake, chairman, 


EVENING 
OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Kloberg 
Address: “How Big Is Your World?” 
Fred G. Bratton, head, Dept. of 
Religion, Springfield College 


and De- 


Eth el 


Reception 


Monday, April 18 
VORNING 


Registration 


Executive Committee and Section Chair 


men sreakfast 
Audio-Visual Aids (Physical Educa 
tion) —Robert Kalchthaler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TESTS AND MEAS. 
UREMENTS—Warren 
“The 
. Theory and Practice 
ication Tests and Measurements” 
“The Theoretical Position” 
min Massey; “The Discrepancy at the 
Public School Level”-——Bertha Ver 
“The Discrepancy Seen b 
the Phy Education Administra 


Joh nson 
Topic: Discrepancy 


in Physical Ed 


Renja 


sical 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDU, RECREATION 


OF AAHPER 


JOSEPH McKENNEY 


Convention Manager 


tor’—Thomas H. Hines; “The Di 

crepancy at the College Level—Re 

quired Program”-—Len Ricci 
COLLEGE HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Roscoe Brown 


Topic: “The Use of the Problem Ay 
proach in College Health Instrue 
tion”: “The Problem Approach with 
Non-Professional College Student 
James Malfetti; “The Problem Ap 
proach in Health Instruction for 


Educatior 

Hubbell 
Approach in Teaching 
Professional 
Students” Alice Donnelly. 


COLLEGE AND PRIVATE AGENCY 
RECREATION— John MePhee 
Topic: “Co-operation of Colleges wit! 
Social Work and Recreation Age 
by the Use of College tu 
Part-Time Staff” 


Physical 
J ose ph ive 


Major Student 
“The Problen 
Health to Pre 


Elementary Edueation 


Saul Bernatein 


Discussants: Gladys Brown, Edith 
Ball J. Bertran Kessel, Donald 
Rridgeman Jame | Wylie Jame 


H. Groom 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Varion Purbeck 
“Does the School Health Pre 
vyram Meet the Health Needs and Ir 
terests of Youth?” Varie F'or 
Crately “Hov Are We D 
P. Roy Brammell 


DIVISION 


Topics: 


36th Annual Conference 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Hotel Statler. Boston, Mass. 
April 17-21, 1955 


RI H. OEFRMANDP 

ITERNOON 

AL DIO-VISUAL \ 

Robert Kalel 

CAMPING—/ Ga 
Dopies ( ‘ 
Harpshire Jane ( 

} Camy 
ue ( 
hy Leal ( 

CITY DIRECTORS Robert Lh 
Popics ctor il 
Administrator / Cha 
‘New Yorl Looks ¢ 
Administrat ide 
Panel: uti yler, cho 
Elmon Ve lrthur 

COLLEGI AND UNIVERSITY PHYS 
ICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
Karl J. Lau 
Topics: “Making Individu ind Tea 
Sport Wortl le (‘a 
‘Acc plishing 
Goal Requirements’ Va / / 
dall Purp and Pre | 
Gradin I’) t 
Graduation ©) it’ Lloyd O. A 
fon Improvi Public i 
Physical Edu 
Rucher 

DANCH Dorothy Mad 
Popic 
Danes | il i 
Level Demonstration Deaching 
Klementa (,lady \ 

Marg lu Interpre 
tation and Evaluation: /) B 
Pauline Chell Alice Palul 

SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 
ter Gardell 
Topix “The W 
Teachet W Wha I} 
Florence Brool Phyl 1. / 
Harry Lake / Marq / 
eaton 

AQUATICS—H m Eng 
Popies: “The Pr of . 

G 

} P} Py 
fos 


j 


jeatior John Squires Lawrence 


Amann, Max Read 
EAVIBITORS CLINE 


enberger 


William Oh) 


NSGWS (City and State Representa- 
tives) Margaret Millar 


EVENING 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION—Elena 
Slice peer ich 
Address: Maturity 
Through Indirect Edueation”—Dana 
L.. Farneworth, director of University 


‘Emotional 


Health Services, Harvard University 


Square Dance, 


Tuesday, April 19 
VORNING 


Reyistration 
Audio-Visual Aids (Health Education) 
Rohert Kalchthaler. 

INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS — George 
Van Bibber. 
Topies: “Problems Intramural 
Programs in High Schools”—Burton 
MacArthur; “Problems in Intramural 
Sports for Women” 
“Problems in Intramural Sports in a 
Large Urban University”—J. Ber- 
tram Keasel 

RECREATIONAL THERAPY — Robert 
Boyd 
Topies: “The Place of Reereation in 
General Medicine and Surgery” 
Paul G, Grogan; “The Place of Reec- 


Gladys Bean; 


reation in the Field of Geriatrics’ 
Ralph Plimb; “The Place of Ree- 
reation in the Neuro-psychiatrie Pro 
gram” —B. Fiore; “The Place of 
Recreation in the Orthopedic Pro 
gram” Chester Delano; “The Place 
of Recreation in the General Hospital 
Program”—Fraucis B. Carroll. 
RESEARCH —Raymend Weiss 
Topies: “A Study of the Phenomenon 
of Seeond Wind” Roscoe Brown; 
“Analysis of the Application of Force 
in Swimming the Crawl Stroke” 
James Counsilman; “An Analysis of 
Agyression on Boxers, Wrestlers, and 
Cross-Country Runners” Burriss 
Fk’. Huaman; “The Cross Transfer Ef 
fects of Strength and Endurance” 


4 


a 


KEITH BICKFORD 


RUSSELL NEIDE 


New Hampshire New Jersey 


Donald K, Mathews: 


“The Relation- 


ship Between Height, Jumping Abil- 
ity, and Agility to Volleyball Skills” 


Doroth y Mohr, 


“Accuracy of 


Martha Haverstick; 
One-Hand and Two- 


Hand Basketball Shooting’’—Stanley 


Pechay 


SAFETY EDUCATION—F rank Bennett 


Topies: “What 
teyvarding the 
dents” Li on 


Research Has Shown 
Sasic Causes of Acci 
Brody; “Implementa 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


|. ROBERT SCHULTZ 


Connecticut 


fe 


J. EDGAR CASWELL 


Dist. of Columbia 


HARRY C. SMITH 
Delaware 


DONALD W. BEALS 
Maine 


ELMON L. VERNIER 
Maryland 


RAY G. GLUNZ 
New York 


ELENA SLIEPCEVICH 


Massachusetts 


CHAS. W. STODDART 


Pennsylvania 


tion of the Second National Confer- 
ence of Driver Education”—Stanley 
Abercrombie, Jack George. 

DANCE—Don Begenau. 

Workshop: “The Creative Approach 
to Folk, Square, and Social Dancing.” 
Demonstration Teaching: Folk and 
Square Dancing Lawrence Lloyd; 
Social Dancing—Louise Howarth. 

State Association Officers and = State 

Membership Chairmen — Elena Sliep- 
cevich, 

HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION— 
Grover Mueller, Elena Sliepceevich. 
Topic: “The Use of Television in 
Health Education’—W. W. Bauer. 
Presentation of three kinescopes— 
Martha Gable. 


AFTERNOON 


Audio-Visual Aids (Recreation) —Rob- 
ert Kalchthaler. 

AQUATICS 
Topies: “Teaching Pace in Distance 
Swimming” Charles Silvia; “Life- 
Saving Competition Finals” Alex- 
ander Houston; “Teaching Twisting 
Dives” — Charles Butterman; “Syn- 
chronized Demonstration” — Welles- 
ley College Swimming Club, Kath- 
erine Walker; “Difficult Progression 
in Synchronized Swimming’’—Alicia 
Elliott, Gertrude Goss. 

CAMPING—Linwood Gately. 

Topies: “Getting Started in School 
Camping” — Pre-Trip Planning and 
Organization” Linwood Gately; 
“Day and Overnight Trips” Helene 
Breivogel; “Types of Camping Pro- 
grams and Their Administration”- 
Elinor Johnson. 

MEN’S ATHLETICS AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Joint Meeting)—Theodore T. Abel 
and George Craig. 

Topie: “School Athletics.” 

Panel: John K. Archer, Ellis Champ- 
lin, Jeannette Saurborn, Elmon L 
Vernier. 

NSGWS (Women’s Athleties )—Geneva 
B. Kehr. 

Topies: “Basketball Activities for 

Large Classes”—Joy Bauer; “Bad- 

minton Activities for Large Classes” 
Jane Mott 


Norman BE nge lson. 


4 
WESCOTT MOULTON WALTER MINAERT 


Rhode Island Vermont 
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Vice-Presidents 


j WM. F. MEREDITH GROVER W. MUELLER MARION E. PURBECK WM. —. GRIMSHAW 


; Secretary-Treasurer Health Education Physical Education Recreation 


STLDENT CONSULTATION AND AFTERNOON her, Ceeil Morgan, D. \ 
S-ETING Ge rec ¢ , an oore ‘ 
( reorge Makechnice and Audio-Vieusl Aide (Safety) Robert James M Cl Buel 
tarbara Gowitzke Kalchthaley Tuttle Carl Willg lel 
Topic: “Physical Education's Increas David Field Dana Cla 
: ing Role in Edueation,” COMMUNITY RECREATION Dana Norga 
Ruth Evans, Harold Gores, Report on Certif PUBLIC SCHOOL PIIYSICAL EDLGA 
Lisa oe hneider, Doris Olmstead, Wil TION WORKSHOP Gs 
liam Flynn cation and Licensing of Community 
fecreatio cto Craig 
Executive Committee and Section Chair Recreation Director | ler 
one Coombs; “Special Function of optes ad 
men for 1056 Karl Ovcrmann ( Dochat / 
HEALTH EDUCATION FOR ADULTS ‘After-School Activities for | 
Community Recreation Program 
Marian Miller. Ha tarv School Dan Corbin. ¢ 
( aulhkins rry p RE 
- Topie: “How Do You Know Your Charl 1 Pa } Gentile: “Point Systems at \ 
Program Is Effective?” Elementary and Junior and 
Panel: Beryl J. Roberts, Ray A. Fos ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
ter, James B. Hurst. SCHOOL HEALTH Josephine Ch VV 1 pal he \! 


tauldi. 
INDUSTRIAL RECREATION Fred Activitie Junior High Sel 


Topics: “Let’s Listen to the Consum 


Leidis am Pratt, Na eo) 
an er The Elementary and Secondary 
Topic: “Cooperation—The Educator, Insurance Pla for 
School Pupil (Panel). Moderator ‘ 
the Industrial Employee Recreation Elizabeth A tection in After-School and PI cn 
Director and the Community Recrea Education Activit / 
= Summary: “What Are the Implica 
tion Agen > Helen foomper ate ! 
Panel: Ellen Harvey, \ T. Goss After chool Coaeche (Met 
tion in the Light of the Remarlh 
J. G Nelson, George 7 Sargisson ; em Women) Cheats I} ‘ | 
Mads yy the Panel John hau 
John Coleman Rumme Ro enior 
i Sliepeevich ‘ Intramural Activities and Methos 
j ry fappapor 
Co-ordinator Eleanor Thomas, Wal Oryanizatior Joseph Liddy 
MEN’S ATHLETICS—Theodore T. Abel 
ter McCarthy “M ie Rhythm Pr ran bole 


Panel: John Januau Robert ] 


EVENING Berry, John Blackhall Smith. Joseph Mock. 


College Dance Program Peaches PI rae 
PROFESSIONAT PREPARATION Teacher he Ele 
. ‘ P} cal kdueat | yl / 
W ednesc ay, April ?20 Topies: “Th ervice Training of Ele nae Vern ( i i 
VORNING mentary and Secondary Teachers of chool Girls Leaders ¢ / 
Health, Physical Education ind Re« DeBotta Va Iv | j 
Registration reation’ Ruth The Prol Proce ( 
All States Breakfast—-Lloyd M. lem of Accreditation of Inatitutios 
Waker-upp¢ Harlan Metcalt Preparing Teachers of Health, PI ( 
Address: ‘‘Changing Time and nd tinr 
cal Kducatio anda Recreatio j / 
Changing Responsibilitic Harvy The Problem of Re 
( Canham, editor, The Christian cruitment for Prospective Teache: { 
Cly ( 
Science Monitor Health, Physical Education, and Ree 
j RECREATION DEIVISLON Willian reation’ William F. Meredith The per ed | h 
Grimshaw, Harlan G. Metealj Problem of Interpretation of Heal Janice Vaughn, J 
Popies: “A Challenge to Recreation Physical Education, and Recreation Ml 
Educators’ J. Bertram Kessel Le e Irwin J if 
‘Great Neck’s School-Sponsored Pro Diseussants: Jvalelave Howland. Edith Ruth By / 
yram of Recreatior Education” DeBow Lloyd Rarrou Claut | 
Harry Thompson. Shay, Carl Fische George Van Bil ect ( I’ 
HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


1 4 


; 

| 


ormon Perkina, Howard Richard 
on hould Academic Teacher be 
Used as Coaches?” —J. Robert Eddy, 
Kid Petro; “Methods of Writing Pol- 
( in Health, Physical Edueation 
and Reereation in Our Publie Schools” 
(‘han Vann, Klaine Lyons; “Ke ffec 
e Ways of Teaching Stunts and 


fumbling to Senior High Sehool 
Girls’ Beatrice Hartshorn, Lura 
Hoit; “Effective Ways of Teaching 
tunts and Tumbling to Elementary 
Pupils” Alice Jackson, Anita Cas 


vell; “Effective Ways of De veloping 
ind Carrying on a Co-educational 


‘rogram at the Secondary School 


Level” Anderaon, Kieth Bick 
ford; “Effective Ways of Evaluating 
Klementary Sehool Physical Educa 
tion Program When To Start Test 
ng”? How Much Time? Type of .Test? 
How To Grade?” Helen Cooper, 


Priscilla Alder “What About the 
(heerleading Program? Teacher 
rime? Varsity Emphasis? Methods of 
electing and Training? Is it a Part 
of Physical Education?’*’ Rena 
Ratte, Frederick Davis; “How Can 
We Promote Better Publie Relations 
Through Physical Education Activi 
ties? Girl Week? Demonstration? 
ports Days? Father and Son Activi 
ties? Variety Sports?’’—Ethel Klo 
herg, George Yarger 
BASIC BODY MECHANICS Corimne 

l’. Bize 

Dopie: “Body Mechanics in the Pro 

yram Today.” 

Panel: John G. Kuhns, Margaret 

Paulding, Sam Kolloek, Josephine 

Christaldi, J. Stuart Wickens 
Research Council—Clayton Shay 
WNORC— Helen Lawrence 
NSGWS (Women’s Athletics) Var 

garet Villa) 

Popic: “Movement Education Through 
Geneva B. Kehr. 
Demonstration of dance and sports 
wlivitic Vartha Haverstick and 
tudents of of Md 
te Directo Raiph Colson 
tate Association Officer Elena Sliep 


Dance and § port 


LE ENING 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION—Karl 


H, Oermann 
Address: “Teacher Recruitment \ 
Nece ity’”’ Paul VWathe presi 


Thursday, April 21 
VORNING 


Registration 


New and Old Executive Committee and 
the Officer of the A wiated Exhibi 
tor William Ohrenberge) 


New Executive Committee luncheon. ® 


PD 

a 3 
MABEL LOCKE 


President 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


24th 


Annual 


GLEN GALLIGAN 


President-elect 


CONVENTION 


Lewiston, Idaho - April 15-16, 1955 


Wednesday, April 13 


Registration 


AFTERNOON 

Preconvention Meetings 

EVENING 

Dinner ADMINISTRATORS AND 
SUPERVISORS SECTION — Robert 
Gibb: Presiding, Eldon Jenne 
Address: “The Obligation of Leader- 
hip” Theodore Bank president, 
The Athletic Institute 


Thursday, April 14 


Registration (all day) 


PAUL JOHNSTON 


Secretary-Treasurer 


VORNING 
Breakfast—Executive Board. 

SECTION CHAIRMEN AND REPORT. 
ERS—Richard Smith, co-ordinator. 
OPENING GENERAL SESSION—Mabe/ 
Locke, president, Northwest district 
“Official Welcome to Convention” 

Lewiston Dignitaries. 

Address: “Today I Learned”—Elea 

nor Metheny, AAHPER vice-presi- 

dent for physical education. 
RECREATION HOUR — Erma Weir, 

recreation specialist, Oregon State 

College 


VOON 


COLLEGE SECTION Luncheon and 
workshop Mildred Wohlford 
Address: “The Washington Confer 
ence” Ruth Wilson, U. of Washing 


Gait £4 


HARVIE WALKER 
Convention Manager 
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ton; Glen Galligan, State College of 
Washington; Eleanor Metheny, U. of 
Southern California 


AFTERNOON 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
Robert Be rgstrom. 

DANCE SECTION I—Patricia Rowe. 
Topic: “Atom and Eve Come of Age 
in Dance.” 

Demonstration Leader: Jane Harris, 
State College of Washington 

RESEARCH SECTION I — Mildred 
Wohlford. Presiding, H Harrisor 
Clarke 
fopic: Reports of Research 

STUDENT SECTION I—Douglas King 
and Denise Darwin. Presiding, Den 
te Day min 
Address: “Better Functioning Major 
Clubs” Kleanor Methe ny, U of 
Southern California 


EVENING 

NSGWS DINNER MEETING Jean 
Boyles. Presiding, Jacqueline Bogan 
Address: “Problems of the Section” 
Elsa Schneider, specialist for health 
and physical education, U. 8S. Office 
of Education. 

Dinner: STATE MEMBERSHIP DIREC- 
TORS WITH NATIONAL OFFICE 
STAFF. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION — Glen 

Galligan, president-elect, Northwest 
District. 
Address: “It All Depends on You,” 
Elsa Schneider, specialist for health 
and physical education, U. S. Office 
of Education 


Friday, April 15 
Registration (all day) 


VORNING 


Breakfast Old and New Executive 
Soards 

PHERAPEUTIC SECTION—Roger Lar 
on, Breakfast and busine 

DANCE SECTION II - 


sreakfa 


meeting 


Patricia Rowe 


and business meeting 


GENERAL SESSION—Presid 


g, Claude Cook, vice-president for 


health education, Northwest District 
Address: “Mental Health in the 
school Program”’—Carl Anderson 
mental health consultant Region 
VIII, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


(laude Cook 
MEN'S ATHLETICS SECTION Leon 
Addres- ‘Athletics, The Springboard 


Democracy” Theodore Bank 
president, The Athletic Institute 
WNORC SECTION—Shirley Cor. Pro 
yram (nairmar Edith Betts of 
Idaho 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Vice-Presidents 


CLAUDE COOK 


Health Education 


Panel: “WNORC Serve the High 


hool 


VOON 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS— Luncheon and 
business meetings 


AFTERNOON 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT BUSINESS 
MEETING—Presiding, Mabel Locke 
president, Northwest District 
Program: Election of officers and 
busines 

HIGH SCHOOL CIRLS SECTION 
Charlotte Silver. Program: Pending 

HIGH SCHOOL BOYS SECTION 
Cecil Sherwood 


Panel: Problems in High School 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


ROY SMITH HENRY MEYER 


Jat Montana 


MARG. GREENSLADE ROLAND DICKIE 
Oregor Wash ate 


ROBERT BERGSTROM 


VICTOR P. DAUER 


Physical Education Recreation 


Physical Education Program Par 
ticipants from Oregon, Idaho, Wash 
ington, and Montana 

RECREATION  DIVISLON Vietor 
Dauer, vice-president for recreation 
Northwest District 
Section I irnold (Red) Halpern 


director of recreation, Coeur d’ Alene 
Idaho. Address: “Combined School and 
Munie ipal Operation 
Section Il Vietor Dauer Address 
“Outdoor Education in Education.’ 
AQUATICS SECTION—Agnes MeQuar 
rie, Address: “ 
Criteria’ B 
Wash.: “The Use of Gadgets as 
Teaching Aids” Vre. Homer Lappa 
Lewiston, Idaho 


WSPECW SOCIAL TOUR Margaret 


Swimming Pool Design 


Critcher eattle 


Coffey 
Hostesses taff Dept. of Physical 
Education for Wome tate College 


of Washington and U. of Idaho 


EVENING 
CONVENTION BANOULET AND PRO 


GRAM—Presiding and Master if 
(Ceremont (jsolden Romney 

Dopic “Qur Leadership Role | hid 
ucation dore Rant pre 


The Athletic I titute 


Saturday, April 16 
VORNING 


PHERAPEL TIC SECTION I / 
La 
Dopic ( | Vv will tne HH 


ipped 
ELEMENTARY 


SCHOO! PHYSICAI 
EDLCATION SECTION!’ } 
Prograt 
RESEARCH SECTION. Ii 
Wol 
Program 
hey 
STUDENT SECTION If 
nd Dey Py 
/ 
Program hoy Vi 
( * 


| 
| 


Convention 
4 wh of the 


i CAROLINE SINCLAIR C. J. ALDERSON of AA HPER HELEN CORRUBIA 
' President President-elect Convention Manager 
rg’ ‘ = l 5 
Pulsa, Okla. April 15-15, 195: 
Annual Meeting 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
eee FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Bee OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
: Speaker and Panel: To be announced. 
“y Monday, April I] 10:30-10:45—Coffee break 
AFTERNOON 11:30-12:30—Business meeting. 
3-0—Registration Presiding, Bernice Finger, president, 
: 3:30-4:30—Meeting of Governing Board SAPECW. 
SOLON B. SUDDUTH and Committee Chairmen. 


AFTERNOON 


LV ENING 2-4— SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


6-8 Administrators and others. Topic: “The Major Program.” 
) ‘AN Topic: “Administrative Problems.” Panel. 
| I ( (NV NTION Round-table discussion. 1-6—Social hour. 


®-4 Mee ting of Governing EVENING 
Tuesday, April 12 Tuesday, April 12 6-8:30—BANQUET AND THIRD GEN. 


ree 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL «MORNING 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP Jack By -5— Registration gram for Staff Members”—Ruth Ab- 
om, chairman 9-11:30-—FIRST GENERAL SESSION, ernathy, AAHPER president 
Pre-registration expected (see blank Topic: “Physical Education for Col 9-10—Meeting of Old and New Govern 
on thia page at right) lege Women.” ing Boards. 
Theme: “Our Profession and the Im 


provement of Elementary School 
Physical Education.” 


Consultants; Emma MeCloy Layman ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


chief psychologist, Children’s Hospi Registration will be limited to the first 225 registrants. Register early so 
tal, Washington, D. C.: Simon Me that you will be included in all planning 
Neely, \ Office of Education ; Registration Fee $1.50 
Frances Wayman Hogan, Fort Worth . 
Publis Sehool iN Ware Marsden. (Include coffee, lunch and 
elementary education, Okla. A and M report of Workshop) 
visor of physical education, Okla 
City; Ned Warren, director of health Name Position 
and physical education Greenville, 
South Carolina; Florence Barz, prin Address 
cipal Lineoln Klementary School, 
tillwater, Okla.; Delia Hussey, De Detach and L. W. Metheny, Chairman, Registration Committee 
troit Public Schools; others to be ar end to Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
nounced \ panel of four person 


Recreation 
will highlight each topie at three se 

. Oklahoma City University 
hon 1, and 3 o'clock Panel di 


cussion will be followed by demonstra Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


tior and work group 
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CONVENTION 
“CO-OPERATION IN 
ACTION” 


Tuesday, April 12 


AFTERNOON 


Registration 
Visit exhibits. 


Mayo Hotel 


Meeting of Board of Directors 


EVENING 


Meeting of State Chairmen of National 


Membership 


Informal social hour. 


Wednesday, April 13 


VORNING 


7-9 Breakfast, Soard of Directors 
%:30-5—Registration. 
:30-5—Visit exhibits. 


9-10:30—PUBLIE 


10:45-12:15- 


10:45-12:15 
LETICS 


12:30-1:45 


SCHOOL- 
HEALTH SECTION 


SCHOOL 
(Combined Meet 


ing) John R. LeFevre and Helen 
Byington. 
Topic: “The Organization of Health 


and Physical Education in 
Crowded Curriculum.” 
Panel: Rachel Bryant, AAHPER con 
sultant in physical education and gir] 
and sports; S. B. Sudduth, 
George Peabody College for Teachers ; 
F'rances Mays, Va. State Dept. of Ed 
ucation; Phyllis Thompson, Bell Jun 
ior High School, Tulsa, Okla.: Jeff 
Hudson, asst. supt. in charge of in 
struction, Tulsa Public Schools. 
-RESEARCH SECTION 
Willis J. Baughman. 

Topic: “Research Projects for South 
ern District” 
nounced, 


Today’s 


women’s 


Speakers to be ar 


NSGWS and MEN’s ATH- 


(Joint Meeting)—Jan Thons 
sen, Herman Schnell 
Topie: “Looking at School Athletic 


Together.” 

Speakers: Rachel Bryant, consultant, 
AAHPER; Simon MeNeely, U.S. Of 
fice of Education 


Panel Reaction: Panel to be ar 


nounced 
Di strict 


and State Office 


luncheon 


AFTERNOON 


1:45-3:15 


RECREATION DIVISION 


Mary Kate Mille 
Speakers: Dan Proctor, president 
Oklahoma College for Wome: Jack 
gon {nderson, AAHPER consultant 


in recreation and outdoor education 


SAFETY SECTION—Tay 
lor Dodson 
Topies: “Teaching Safety in High 
School and College”’—Price Clark 
education director, Accident Preve: 
tion Department, Assn. of Casualty 
and Surety Cos., N. Y.; “Safety Edu 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


230-5 


230-5 


230-5 


cation and Driver Training i the 
Southern District’ J. Mu 
general manage! Texas Safety A 
sociatior “Water Safety in the TVA 
Lake Area’ Winkenhofe 
First Aid and Water Safety Service 
American Red Cro Atlanta 
2:45-3:15 PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Howard Kidd 


Addresses: “Understanding Public Re 
lations” —M V Kast 
Texa State College ; ‘Wi the 
Florida State Legislature Adopted a 
Resolution Commending the Physical 
Education Department of Florida 


State Univers 
Well-Balanced 
Program” 
State U 


ity for Providing a 
Physical 


Hartley 


Kducatior 
ce, la 
AQUATIC SECTION 
Lee 
Lecture and Demonstration. 

“Method 
tion Devices 


Flota 


Swimming’ 


Topics: and Use of 


for Teaching 


Walter A. Hausknecht, asst. dire 
tor, First Aid and Water Safety 
Services, American Red Cro Mid 
western Area; Hilton H. Gilliam, Na 
tional ARC First Aid and Water 
Safety Representative—Roderick Me 
Calley, director of the First Aid and 
Water Safety Services, Tulsa Co 
ARC Chapter. “Methods of Teaching 
Starts and Turn for Competitive 


Swimmers” Jack Ryan, sw 
of Fla 
THERAPEL TIE 
Dick Tews 
PROFESSIONALI 


coach, U 


SECTION 


EDLCATION 


Wincie Ann Carruth 
Topic: “Competence Needed for a 
Physical Education Teacher.” 
Panel: “Competencic Developed 
Through General Education” Kthel 
Martus, WCUNC; “Competenct 
veloped Thro Profs ional 
cation” —Lloyd Russell, Baylor | 
“Competencie Needed for Physica 
Education” Mary Buiee, of 
Texas; “Competencies Needed for the 
Related Fields’ Lunn Shernll. La 
State | Diseu ion group 


Southern District 


DONALD N. BOYDSTON 


JEFF 


Health Education 


EVENING 


6-8—Student buffet or pienic / 
Blackme | f Tulsa, chairma 

8-10-—FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Helen Corrubia, convent manager 
Address: “Co-operation Action 
Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER preside 
Presentation of Honor Awards 
KRlizabeth Autrey 

10-10°380 Reception 

10:50-12——Social dancing 


Thursday, April 14 


VORNING 


FARRIS 


Physical Educ 


50-5 —- Registration 

Visit exhibit 

15-10:15 HEALTH EDLCATION 
DIVISION Don Boydaton 

Subject: leaching Controversial 
Area Health Education Ke 
noter, Delbert Obertenfler, Ohi tate 

Dopics Alcohol Vasht 
(at Mi tute Health Dept ‘ 
Hygiene peaker to be announced 
‘Mental Hygiene VeCloy 
Laymayr Childrer Hospital, Wash 

15-10:15 CAMPING SECTION 
Philpott 

Topics Opening Remart Jacl 

Anderson, AAHPER consultant in 
recreation and outdoo educatiot 
Address The Role of Pi al 
cation chool Camp 
Frontier n Kkducation’ ue 
Donaldsor director ‘ 
Camp, Texa 

Panel ‘What Cooking it chor 
Camping in the tate of tl out 
ern District, AAHPER? Moderator 
Zollte M. Maynard, cor iltant ealth 
physical education and recreation 
Ila tate Dept hduecation 
Members of the Panel cv 
ald Tyler et Camp Dexa 
Taylor Dod of pt ca 
( tute Dept of kd i 
tior i / loa Kelly | 
Okla 


MARY KATE MILLER 


atior Recreat 


| 
Theme: 
| 
| 
— 
5 
% 
i 
ice Presidents 
4} 


10:30-12 SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION C.J. Alderson, president elect, 
outhern District 
Panel: “What Do We Know?” 
Thomas MeDonough moderator 
Panel Members; Emma McCloy Lay 
man, David K Brace, Ruth Aber 
nathy Delbert Oberteuffes J Ww 
Kistler, Loren \ Viller and 


iarbara Amea, recorder 


FTERNOON 


5-1:50-—Special luncheon 

15-3:15 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Jeff Farris 

Addresses: “What the Publie School 
\dministrator Expects of Physical 
Kduecation Teachers” 
president, Ark, State Teachers Col 
lege; “Let Us Look at Ourselves” 
uth Abernathy, AAHPER president 
15-3:15—COLLECGE HEALTH SEC. 
Annu Ray Moore 

Survey Report: “State-wide College 
Professional Health Education Ae 
tivities in the Southern States” 
James W. Long, Wake Forest, N. C.; 
‘Devices and Techniques by Which 
lHlealth Habit of College Student 
May Be Improved"—Donald N. Boyd 
ton, U. of Mi 
discussion 
$0-5-—COLLEGE MEN'S SECTION 
W Long 


Silage Snow, 


“Buzz” groups for 


opie: “Implementation and Results 
the Washington Conference on 
Vhysieal Edueation for College Men 
ind Women in Selected States and 
Colleges” Herman Schnell, U. of 
Howard Smith, William and 
Mary; Floyd Ruasell, taylor U 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT STATE 


VERNON W. LAPP WINCIE A. CARRUTH 


Alabamo Arkansas 


~ 


Thomas McDonough, Emory U.; Jack 
Byrom, Oklahoma A & M College 
:30-5—STUDENT SECTION—Gerald 
Fury 

Topic: “Extra-Class Activities: Their 
Place and Importance in a Well- 
Rounded Education in Health, Phys 
ical Education, or Recreation.” 

Panel: Representatives from fields of 
camping, varsity athletics, intra 


mural athletic major clubs, recre 
atior 
3:30-5 WNORC Valerie Colvin, 


Okla. A & M College. Discussion of 
WNORC problems 


EVENING 


Jarbecue 
4-10-—Entertainment and square dane 
ing 


Kriday, April 15 
VORNING 
8:40-3 tegistration 
4:30-3—Visit exhibit 
9-10 :30—NSG WS—Jan Thonssen. 
Topie: “NSGWS—At Your Service” 
Grace Fox, Diseussion of problems 
sent in by State Representatives: 
Grace Fox and Rachel Bryant 
-10:30-——MEN’S ATHLETICS — Her 


man Schnell 


Topie: “How Can the Coach and 


Physical Educator Work Together?” 


Panel Discussion: Panel to be an 
nounced 
10:45-12:15—Representative Assembly. 


AFTERNOON 


12:15-1:45—Lunecheons: New Board, 


Dance Section. 


BETTY AUTREY J. C. HOKE 


Florida Georgia 


2-3 :30—DANCE SECTION—Mary Ella 
Montague. 

Elizabeth 
Waters, former member of the Hanya 
Holm Group and now Professor of 
Dance at U. of N. Mex. 

2-3:30—MEASUREMENT AND EVAL. 
LATION—George F.. Brady. 

Topics: “Measuring Gross Motor 
Skills of Primary Grade Children” 

L. G. Seils; “A Suggested Grading 
System for Physical Education 
Classes in Secondary Schools”—C 


Lecture-Demonstration: 


Frazier Damron; “Suggested Meth 
ods and Procedures of Grading Col- 
lege Physical Education for Men and 
Women’’—Edward K. Cape n; “What 
Does Your Physical Education Grade 
Mean?” —H. Steven Brown. 
Panel: L. G. Seils, C. Frazier Dam 
ron, and Edward K. Capen. 
4:30-4—Meeting of New Section Chair 
men and Officers. 
4-5 :30—Demonstrations. 
1-5:30—MASTER CLASS IN DANCE- 
Elizabeth Waters. A fee of $1.00 for 
teachers, 50¢ for students, and 25¢ 
for spectators will be charged (Spon 
sored by the Dance Section) 
1-5:30—Tours to points of interest; 
local specialties 


EVENING 

6:30-8—Dinner—State Presidents and 
District Officers. 

%-10—THIRD GENERAL SESSION and 
Closing of Convention—Curoline Sin- 
clair, president, Southern District. 
Address: “Where The Trail Leads” 
Delbert Oberteuffer. *® 


PRESIDENTS 


MAURICE CLAY R. J. DUCHARME 
Kentucky Louisiana 


4 
- 
é 
¢ : ANGELINE WATKINS NELL STALLINGS R. G. STEVENS NED WARREN ANDREW S&§TTLES LYNN McCRAW HARRIET BAKER 
* Mississippi North Carolina Oklahoma South Carolina Tennesste Texas Virginia 
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H. B. HUNSAKER 
President 


GLENN 


Cc. MOLL 


Convention Manager 


LOIS DOWNS 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Southwest District 


RONALD G. THOMSON 
Health Education 


JOHN M 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


ARNETT 


President-elect 


COOPER 
Physical Education 


Wednesday, April 20 


VORNING 
7:30-8:45 


Executive Committee break 


fast and busine meeting—-H. B 
Hunsaker, president, Southwest Di 
trict 
%-10:30—Reyistration and visiting ex 
hibits. 
10:30-12——FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
H. B. Hunsaker, president, South 
west District 


Greetings. Introductions 
Nominating Committee Report: Cath 
Wilk nson, chairman; An 


nouncement ( S Voll, convention 


erine 


manage! 
Speaker: Huth 
president 


{FTERNOON 


\hernathy AAHPER 


iuncheon Meetings. 


INTRAMURALS J; 
Speaker: Lois Downs 
ricultural College 


Tillman Hall 
Utah State Ag 


:30-3—DANCE SECTION—Ruth Ja 
cobs. Demonstration and panel di 
cu lon 
:30-3-—INTRAMURALS— Workshop 
Vontgome ry 
Discussion leaders: Arthur Broten 
U. of Nevada—-“Evaluation of Intra 
murals”; ¢ Voll, New Mexico 
A & M College—“Organization of I 
tramural i! chools’ Rhea Sager 
of southern California—“Prob 
Vice-Presidents 


TILLMAN HALL 


Recreation 


18th Annual 
SOLTHWEST DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Vew Mexico A&M College, Las Cruces 
April 20-22, 


3:15-5:15 


19565 


Or il inp Co-Re« ra 
mural By / jant, Arizona 
College Promotion and P hte 
lations of Intramural George Riel 
of Utah—“‘Evaluation of Intra 
mural 


PHERAPEUTICS 
AND 


AND 


PRAINING CONDITIONING 


TION John Sellwood 
Symposium and demonstratior f 
ercise in conditioning and 
tioning 


STUDENT SECTION 
Presiding, Ra 
at Ne Me 


Margaret 
quel Tor 
A & M College 
Speaker: 


Souther? 


(jowanlock 
tudent 
Kleanor Metheny | of 
California 
Panel Discussion: “Probable Problem 
Confronted During the First Year of 
Cord Marie Porter New 
Mexico A & M College, pre 
panel of students represer 
colleges of the Southwest Di 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING For all state Member 


hip Chairmer 


Teaching” 
siding 


Ling 


trict 


EVENING 


NSGWS EXECUTIVE COMMITTE! 
Lo Vessler 


meeting 


and bu f 


Dinner 


10 SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
John M. Cooper, vice-pre ent for 

pl cal educatior outhwest 

triet 

Address I Learne: / 

nor Metheny AAHPER 

dent for pl cal educatior 

:30—STUDENT MIXER Vary M 

garet Gowanlocl 


Thursday, April 21 


VORNING 
8-10-——MEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION 
an 


i 


ATHLETIC. SECTION 


/ 7 Panel discussion 
The PI hed ition P 
$0-12-—THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
HEALTH EDLCATION 
Thom] ce-pre 
health, Southwest Dist: 


| 
. 
3 
| ha 
8 
q 
10 
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Address 


ehooi 


“Where Are We Going in 
Health? Bernice Voss U 
of Utah; Summarizer, Wesley Ruff, 
of Arizona 


AFTERNOON 


12-1:45 OUTDOOR 
LUNCHEON 
Speake re: 


EDUCATION 
Lenore Smith 

Kenneth Pike, UCLA 

‘Progre Report on School Camping 


and Outdoor Education, in Califor 
Pittman, 


‘Recent Devel« pment 


nia’; Anne Arizona State 
ollege 
School Camping and Outdoor Educa 


tion in Arizona.’ 


12-1:45 RESEARCH COMMITTER 
Lt NCHEON Raymond A Snyder 

12-1:45-—STUDENT SECTION LUNCH- 
EON (‘ora Mari« Portes 


Speaker: Eleanor Metheny, of 
Southern California 

12-1:45 WESTERN SOCIETY OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COL- 
LEGE WOMEN LUNCHEON, 

2—-KESEARCH SECTION 


1. Snyder. Business 


Raymond 
meeting 


2:15-3:15 symposium on Action 
Research 

3:15-4:15—Reporting on Research 
3:15-4:15—Health Education Divi 
ion on Action Research 


3:15 
SION 
Speaker: Viola Pforommer, health ed 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIVI- 

Mercedes Gugisherg 

ucator, Hyde Park Project, American 
Indian Development, Point, 
N. Mex ‘The Problem of Crossing 
Cultural Lines in Health Edueatior 
Summarizer, Kvelyn Height, Lo 
Alamos (N. Mex.) High School 

EVENING 

6—CONVENTION 
Hunsakes 

GENERAL SESSION 
RECREATION EDUCATION 
Tillman Hall 
Speaker: \ 
dine ¢ olleye 


Crown 


BANQUET—H. 


Pullias, dean, Pepper 
“Recreation and Per 
sonality Development.” 


Kriday, April 22 
MORNING 


B-8:30 RECREATION DIVISION 
Israel C, Heaton 
Speaker: J. 2. Nash, Brigham Young 
( “Building Better Recreation Pro 
yrams Through Total Community Co 


operation 

8:30-9:30 Panel 

topics and panel members to be listed 

later 
10-12 

SION 


Demonstrations of teaching and di 


Panel Discussion: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVE- 
John eopel 


cussions by teachers of representative 

(FTERNOON 

12-1:45 NSGWSs LUNCHEON Lois 


Vessles 


12-1:45—MEN’S ATHLETICS Lt NCH- 
EON William W. Harkness 
12-1:45—COLLEGCE PHYSICAL EDL- 


CATION LUNCHEON—WM ilton Morse 
Speaker: William Dunn, director of 
physical 


College 


Pasadena City 
Experiences at the 


education, 

“Our 
Recent Washington Convention.” 

2-4 NATIONAL PUBLICATION 
MEETING, For all State Publication 


Chairmen 


2-4:30-——PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVI- 
SLON—John Cooper. 
Topic: “Better Teaching at All 
Levels”: 


ELEMENTARY LEVEL Milton 
Morris, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, Phoenix Publie Schools. Demon 
trations and Panel Discussion. 
SECONDARY Glen Worthington, 
(Utah) Senior High School 
Demonstrations and Panel Discussion 
COLLEGE—Alma Hawkins, UCLA. 
Demonstrations and Panel Discussion. 
2:30-5:30 REPRESENTATIVE ASs- 
SEMBLY MEETING — H. B. Hun- 
saker, president, Southwest District. 
5:30 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING—Glen Arnett, president 
elect, Southwest District. *® 


Logan 


STATE 


PRESIDENTS 


ANN PITTMAN 


Arizona 


J. McCORMICK 


California 


we | 
JOHN L. CATON 


New Mexico 


G. A. BROTEN 
Nevada 


ISRAEL HEATON 
Utah 


DO YOUR STUDENTS ASK 
THESE QUESTIONS? 


Are boils contagious? 


What is athlete's foot, and why did | 


get it? 
‘Should | eot gelatin before the game? 


‘Do you think | should play on an upset 


stomach?” 


find 
answers, simply stated, to these 


You will sound medical 


and many other similar ques- 


tions in — 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
ASKS ABOUT HEALTH 


by the 


Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education 
of the NEA and AMA 


Order copies for your 


students 


Single copy 50c 
2-9 copies 10% discount 


10-99, 25%; 100 ond over 33'5% 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 


1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Values of an 
Accreditation Visit 


Experiences of institutions evaluated by AACTE, 


and the latest developments in accreditation under 
the new NCATE which is taking over AACTE’s work. 


F THE EXPERIENCE of institu- 
| tions evaluated by American As- 
Colleges for Teacher 
visitation teams is any 


sociation of 
Education 
indication of worth, then such evalu- 
ations are of great value and more 
schools will want to take advantage 
The author corres- 
ponded with health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leaders at the 
State Teachers Colleges in Kirksville, 
Missouri, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 


of this service. 


and Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; at 
Springfield College, and at the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, Texas, and 
Utah. 


visited, and they stressed the values 


All of these institutions were 


associated with such an experience. 

Any institution engaged in pre- 
paring teachers could request a vis 
itation of its program’ by the 
AACTE. As part of this request, 
the schools listed above asked for 
specialists in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, in addition to 
general education leaders. In every 
case the request was granted. Some 
of the schools designated the spe- 
Clalist) or 


specialists they desired, 


vhereas others did not specify who 
should be designated. The payment 
for the expenses of the specialists 
varied with the particular school vis 


ited. In some cases they were paid 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


by CHARLES A. BUCHER 


New York University 


for by the institution being visited, 
in others by the specialists them- 
selves, and in still others by the spe- 
cialist’s institution 


PREPARATIONS AND PATTERN 
There was considerable prepara- 
tion made by most of the schools be 
fore the visitation teams came to 
their campuses. The evaluation sched- 
health, 
and recreation that had 
tained from the AAHPER were com- 
pleted, and these, together with other 
AACTE schedules, served as basis 


for pre-planning and 


ules in physical education, 


been ob- 


discussion 
This procedure proved to be very val 
uable because in order to fill out the 
schedules it was necessary to seek 
and compile information and to dis 
cuss problems 

At one of the 
monthly 


institution bi 
meetings were held for 
nearly a year, at another a volumi 
nous 


hool 


held over an extended period of time 


report was prepared, at all 


considerable di CUSSION Was 
department taff 


In some schools 


members were the only one that 
participated in these meetings, while 
in others from the 


other de 


representatives 
phy siology . 


clence, and 


partments, and tudents were in 
cluded in the discussion In many 


of the schools there was also a ten 


dency to prepare schedules for mem 
bers of the visitation team in orde 
advantage 


to use their time most 


ously in obtaining information per 
taining to such items as curricula, 
faculty, students, resources, service 
and research 

Most of the visitation followed a 
similar 


pattern. The specialists on 


the team usually interviewed de 


partment members individually and 
also met with them as a group. In 
some cases, the recommendations of 
the visiting specialist were discussed 
with the departmental group. In ad 
dition to talking with faculty mem 
bers, the visitation team usually ob 

ved classe 


examined the facili 


met with indergraduate and 


yraduate student talked with de 


partment chairmen, and observed 
tudent teacher 
(Comment fre 
tressed the 
cedure The felt tha 
of the total program and dis 


if member vere help 


proaches 


SAMPLE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In most case the recommenda 


i 
| 
tics, 
With 14¢ | | 
in directing attention to problem 2 
and also in exploring variou 1) 
— 
of the visitation team bore out 
4‘ 
> 


staff thinking and aided in achieving 
many department and school objec- 
tives. Examples of recommendations 


that were made are listed below: 


l Facilities and equipment are inade 
quate to provide a good program of physi 
education for all the tudent (The 
report listed minimun ley nece ar to 
bring about improvement 
2. A larger budget is necessary to secure 
new ipphies and equipment a Vell as to 
rey ce existing material 
ihe department needs a full-time ee 
retar t lo the work ne be performed 
he it 1 staf 
1 The dey ent staff should be re 
profe i wiatior tate 
jist t itional leve Ih 


quire a larger tr 


ivel budget 


ractice teaching needs to be extended 


ide experience or the high chool 


leve Many of the graduates are securing 


( Library bool n health, physical ed 


ication and recreation need to be increased 


j 
and 


catalogued under these title A com 
card file of all books 
hould be kept in the physical 


plete and up-to-date 
n these area 
education office 


rhe school should consider a change of 


the sequence of their course offering. To be 
onerete, it i uggested that their present 
policy of offering segments of football and 


wrestling courses throughout the first three 
years of their training be combined, instead, 
into a 


more detailed and comprehensive 


ct imse 
Acquisition of a camp site for train 


ing of recreation leaders is recommended 
%. Addition of a staff member is 


mended 


recom 


10. In view of the placement of men ir 


elementary physical education, more guid 
ance in this direction is recommended 
11. In replacing personnel lo the fol 


lowing should be considered experience on 


the elementary and secondary school levels, 


as well as the number of advanced degrees, 
contacts, and experiences commensurate 
with the ideal of those engaged in an under 


graduate and graduate program 


1Z More outdoor facilitie hould be 
added, particularly in the girls area 

14. More valid criteria should be set up 
for admitting tudent in the recreation 
major. It is also recommended that addi 


tional staff be provided, In addition, all 


course the rec 


reation major 
hould be taught by the recreation staff 
member 
VALUES OF VISITATION 

All the institutions visited were 
unanimous in saying that the vis- 


itation was worthwhile. The values 


that accrued may be classified under 


three headings; (1) Importance of 
Physical Edu 


and 


Self-evaluation, (2 


cation, Health, Recreation 


46 


Viewed as More Integral Parts of 
the Total Education Program, (3) 
Tangible 


Outcomes. Some represen- 


tative comments characteristic of 


each of these classifications are 


listed: 


Importance of Self-Evaluation 


1. The proce of self-evaluation prior t« 


the actua V tation 1 timulating to all 


participant 


2 The need for continuou elf-evalua 
tion is more appreciated 
Phe visitation resulted in considerable 
elf-examination and appraisal on the part 
of our taff, a well a egment of our 
tudent body. All of u who took an active 


part were left with the feeling that it wa 
both fron 


the standpoint of preparation and the as 


4 me worthwhile experience 
ociation with leaders in the fleld. It ap 
peared to many of us, that student morale 
was raised in view of the fact that they 
were questioned and were invited to make 
uggestion 
4. Periodic visitation serve to alert a 
department and it taff to evolving need 
and trends 
rhe importance of the visitation is ir 
the preparation for the visitation; that i 
the self-analysis in the preparation for the 
Visitation 
6. The schedule 


cedures 


uggest policies and pro 
which are desirable. Action is stim 


ulated as the proce of self-evaluation 


occurs 


Physical Education, Health, and Rec- 
reation Viewed as More Integral 
Parts of the Total Education Program 

1. There is distinct value in having this 
evaluation done as a part of the over-all 
evaluation of the College of Education. Our 
problen were called to the attention of 
administrative personnel outside of the de- 
partment and we were made to feel a part 
of a broader program of teacher education 

2. The finest outcome resulting from this 
visitation is the fact that it placed the 
physical education department on the same 
basis as other division inasmuch as it 
howed the administration and faculty that 
we have something more than a department 
of athletic 

3. The visitation left me with the feeling 
that this group of authorities was attempt 
ing ‘to raise the standards of the various 
professions through a guidance program. It 


eemed to be a meeting or a commor 


ground 


Tangible Outcomes 


1. As a result of the visitation we were 


provided with a secretary, all coaches were 


given teaching assignments, an intramural 


area was provided, and the practice teach 


experience 


improved 


Change have taken place in the re« 


reation department as a result of this vis 
tatior The recreation department has ir 
creased it taff, in fact has doubled the 


staff. 


the selection of students in their major area 


They are also developing criteria for 


of concentration. 

3. The physical education department is 
planning additional facilities for the girls 
In addition, retired staff members or men 
bers valuntarily leaving the institution are 
being replaced by individuals with advanced 
degrees who have experience on the elemer 


tary and secondary levels. 


NEW COUNCIL FORMED 
The AACTE through its accredi- 
tation 


and visitation 


contributed to the 


program has 
improvement ol 
many of the teacher education insti 
tutions. This phase of the AACTE’s 
work is taken 


National 


being over by the 


Council for 


newly formed 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
Institutions in good standing with 
AACTE on July 1, 1954, constitute 
the original list of institutions a 
credited by the NCATE. New insti 
tutions will be added to the list an 
nually after their programs of teach 
er education have been found to 
meet the standards for accreditation 
established by the Council. 

The opportunity to share in an 
AACTE visitation is no longer avail 
able, but it is hoped that even more 
valuable 


possibilities reside in the 


new Council. These should develop 
in the next few months. 
Committees are already at work 
preparing to revise the present sched 
ules in health education, physical ed 
ucation, and recreation, which were 
developed after the two national con 
by 14 national 
It is likely that both 


short and long evaluation forms will 


ferences sponsored 


organizations. 
be available for in-service work 
sometime during 1955. 

The real job ahead for our profes 
sional people is to secure copies of 
the schedules and to start work on 
improving our professional prepara 
tion programs. We need to be sure that 
each institution preparing teachers 
and leaders in health, physical educa- 
recreation is included on 
of the National 


Council for Accreditation of Teache) 


tion, and 


the accredited list 
Education. For further information 
on the Council write directly to 
Dr. Earl Armstrong, Director NCATE, 
Mills Building, 17th and Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
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AAHPER IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF A THREE-YEAR PROJECT 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
for HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A book of sports, games, athletics, and 


FOR STUDENTS 
é 
& 


recreation activities for teen-agers 


What are its CONTENTS 


special features? PART I—GETTING STARTED 
What Physical Education Can 
Do for You — Keeping Fit 


PART II—ACTIVITIES 
A complete book of physical education for high school boys Sports 

and girls (7th-L2th grades) Angling Archery Bad. 

minton — Baseball and Soft 

VA book written expressly for teen-agers for their understanding hall — Sechetball — Sewline 
and enjoyment Field Hockey Golf | 
A book based on sound educational principles written by well- Gymnastics and oe | 
known people in the field Handball — Lacrosse — Riflery | 
— Soccer Speedball | 


V A book profusely illustrated, showing skills, strategy, fields, 


Swimming — Tennis — Touch 
and equipment 


Football — Track and Field 
Volleyball Wrestling. 


A persuasive invitation to young people to make physical 


Dance 
education and recreation their career Folk Dance — Social Dance | 
- Square Dance Modern | 
* * * Dance. 
‘ Games and Parties 
If you teach physical education in high school, Co. | 
If you work with young people, recreational Parties 


PART II!—ATHLETICS 
Intramurals —Interscholastics | 
Keeping in Top Condition 


You will want a copy of this book not only for yourself but for 
every youngster in your group 


PART IV—CAREER INFORMATION | 

Clothbound - $3.00 Durable heavy paper - $2.50 Physical Education as a Co- | 

both bindings in four colors 416 pages 6x9” = Recreation as a 
(Compare the price of this book with books of similar size and wealth of illustration vaca 


AAHPER Publication Sales 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C 


Please send me copies of the new Physical Education for High School Students in the cloth 


paper binding. | enclose $ ; or bill me $ AAHPER member 


10% discount to members on single copy orders. NEA discount or quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10 


10 copies or over, 20% 


Name 


City Zone State 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


| 
| 
om 
Street | 
4 
5, 


COAST TO COAST 


News of Legislation Requested 

The AAHPER Legislation Commit- 
tee will inform members through the 
JOURNAL, about local, county, and state 
legislation 

Members who know of legislative ac- 
tion affecting health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and athletics, which 
may be of interest to the membership, 
should write to Everett L. Hebel, Dept. of 
Educ., 175 W. State Trenton, N. J. 

An example of the type of material 
requested follows: 

“In November 1953, the New Jersey 
State Board of Education passed a 
regulation regarding the certification of 
persons coaching athletics, The new 
rule reads: ‘No person not certified as 
a teacher and not in the employ of a 
board of education shall be permitted to 
organize publie school pupils during 
school time or during any recess in the 
school day for the purposes of instruc- 
tion; or coaching or for conducting 
games, events, or contests in physical 
education or athleties.’”’ 


Boy Scout Summer Jobs 
The Boy Scouts of America has many 
job openings for the summer in the fol- 
lowing position categories: camp di- 
rector, assistant camp director, director 
of aquatics, activity counselor, and of 
fice administrator, Salaries compare 
favorably with other summer occupa 
tions. In addition a training period is 
provided through national 
schools and local councils 
Kight hundred and fifty camps 
throughout the United States will be 
operated for an eight-week period. Here 
is an opportunity for 


camping 


professionally 
trained personnel to make a significant 
contribution to their profession and to 
a program for American youth. Those 
interested should contact their local 
council Boy Seout office or write to 
Camping Service, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, NJ 


1955 Fellowship Awarded 

The 1955 Phi Epsilon Kappa Frater 
nity Research Fellowship was awarded 
to Herbert Olson, instructor in the 
Dept. of Health, Physical Education, 
and Reereation, Michigan State College 
Hi proposed research is entitled “A 
Study of the Effects of a Supervised 


48 


Exercise Program on Blood Cholesterol 

in a Group of Middle-Age Subjects.” 
This is the second $500 research fel- 

lowship awarded by the fraternity. 


Graduate and Teaching 
Assistantships 

The following institutions have noti- 
fied the JOURNAL about graduate and 
teaching assistantships in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation for 1955- 
56. 

Ohio State University has several 
graduate assistantships for men, with 
stipends of $1,200 annually toward the 
M.A. or Ph.D. degrees. Part-time teach- 
ing will be required. Applicants must 
have a 2.7 cumulative point-hour ratio. 
Address queries to Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Dept of Phys. Educ. for Men, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10. 

Eight quarter-time teaching assist- 
antships, carrying a stipend of $750 and 
free tuition, are available at University 
of Illinois for the M.S. in Health Edu- 
cation, Interested students should write 
Howard S. Hoyman, prof. of health 
educ., University of Illinois, Urbana, 

Graduate assistants at Pennsylvania 
State University may work toward the 
Master of Science, Master of Educa- 
tion, Ph.D., or D.Ed, degrees. Candi- 
dates must be graduates of an accredited 
college or university with a major in 
health, physical education, or recreation, 
and must have a junior-senior average 
of 1.8 or better. Write: G. N. Thiel, Phys. 
Edue., Health, and Recreation; Marie 
Haidt, Women’s Phys. Educ.; or H. K. 
Schilling, Graduate School—Pennsylvania 
State University, State College 


SUMMER SESSION —— 
DIRECTORY 


A mimeographed list of summer 
session offerings in health, physical 
education, and recreation will be 
made available by AAHPER free of 
charge to members interested in at 
tending a summer school or camp. 

Write AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St, 
Washington 6, D. C., requesting the 
Summer Session Directory. It will be 
available April 1 


Recreational Directors for Ships 

The Council on Student Travel in- 
vites applications for short-term em- 
ployment as recreational] directors on 
trans-Atlantic ships. Requirements for 
qualification are group work experience 
with adults and college students; ability 
to organize folk and square dancing, 
talent shows, songfests, festivals, par- 
ties, and dances; conversational ability 
in French, German, Greek, or Italian; 
and ability to organize extensive recrea- 
tional programs, integrating recreation 
with the educational program. 

Most positions open are for three 
months covering three round trips. A 
few single round-trip positions are also 
available. For further information 
write: Council on Student Travel, (0-1), 179 
Broadway, New York 7. 


AAHPER Consultant in Michigan 

Michigan industrial recreation di- 
rectors and representatives from UAW- 
CIO recreation committees met in Jan- 
uary with consultants and representa- 
tives of state governmental agencies, 
the Michigan AHPER, the Michigan 
Recreation Association, and Extension 
Services of Michigan State College. 

The conference was planned jointly 
by the Michigan Inter-Agency Council 
for Recreation and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation of Detroit. Ernest V. Blohm, 
executive secretary of the Michigan 
Inter-Agency Council for Recreation, 
served as conference chairman and 
Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER con- 
sultant in recreation and outdoor edu- 
cation, was the conference summarizer. 

Dr. Anderson's other activities while 
in Michigan included visiting the Dear- 
born school camp and studying the ex 
tensive outdoor education program pi- 
oneered by Julian W. Smith, associate 
professor of outdoor education, Michi 
gan State College; speaking to the 
AAHPER Student Major Club at Mich- 
igan State College; and attending an 
informal meeting with Edwin G. Rice, 
consultant in health, physical education, 
and recreation for the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
faculty members in charge of the pro- 
fessional curricula in health, physical 
education, and recreation in the various 
colleges and universities throughout 
Michigan. 
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| if you' re e Looking for the Best.. 


voit has the finest avaiable 


“For over 19 years, Voit softball and 
ball equipment has been used by 


Inch 


Savon conve? 


C112 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL—Used by thousands 
of U.S. schools. Famous for wear. Tops for all- —. 
_ weather play on all surfaces. Washable. Steam 
~ compressed center gives added life. Quality — 
cotton yarn machine-wound over best’ privates 


OFFICIAL SAFE-SLIDE HOME PLATE —Basebail’s official home SOFTBALL BASES AND HOME PLATE—Portable. ol 
plate with bevelled edges that slant into the ground assuring a minute. Suction design minimizes 
Safes . Also available in official Little League size. ss floors, grass, asphalt, cement. All rubber. Last 


ECONOMY PITCHERS BOX AND HOME PLATE—Highest grade — 
tough, white rubber, %” thick, detachable spikes. Spike lock- 
ing nuts molded in bottom of plate. Used on thousands of © 


_ weather performance, and will | be in play 
sands Wherever you ire, if you're looking | 
U.S. schools and p rounds. best ook for 
Official und Super Soft 
C912 SI —A SUPER-SOFT SOFTBALL —Perfect 
ball for use in elementary schools —for teaching youngsters, beginners. Can't 
or by girls. Special soft center hurt the hands. Extra-soft quality cotton — 
and cover take sting out of me. yarn wound over soft center. Ideal for — : 0 
ble 10” or =A 10" or 12" sis, 
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Make your 

dance program 
really effective 
with this excellent 


new A. S. BARNES 


textbook! 


DANCE COMPOSITION 


AND PRODUCTION 
for High Schools and Colleges 


By Elizabeth R. Hayes, 
Prof. of Dance, Univ. of Utah 


This superlative book has been especially pre- 


pared for those teachers who have an under- 
standing of and a background in dance tech 
nique, but who need assistance in effecting the 


transition from the teaching of technique to 


the teaching of composition, 


It is inten 


ded 


to be a stimulus to creative teaching and to 
the development of independent thought and 


ingenuity. 


Ac companiment, ¢ ost 


ing and the use of 


necessary to any da 


uming, 
program 


nee 


program 


staging, 
notes are 


and 


light- 


all 


are 


treated as integral parts of this invaluable 


new book 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Foreword @ A Philosophy of Art and Teach- 
ing Dance Composition @ Guiding Principles 


of Art Form @ 
Movement 


Dance Studies Based upon 
Technique @ Dance Studies Based 


upon the Use of Space @ Dance Studies Based 
Upon Elements of Rhythm e A Structural 


Approaw h to Dance 


Studies Based upon 


Composition @ 


Sensory 


and Ideatic 


Dance 


Stimuli @ Dance as Art Expression @ Music 
and Percussion Accompaniment for Dance @ 
Program Planning e Bibliography @ Appen 
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Send for your 
FREE EXAMINATION COPY 


Send ne 
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DUCTION 
order for 


will be 


money 
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232 Madison Ave 


distribution 


Music for Dance Composition 


for your examination 


to 


AND P 
ol use, of if 


instructors, 


S. BARNES & COMPANY, Depr 


Please send DANCI 
PRODUCTION at 4.4 
Por examination 

or my pers 


ral use le 
Send me ye 


Name 
Screet 


City 


» New York 16, N 


$4.00 


Simply mail the coupon for your 
COMPOSITION 
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copy 


COMPOSITION AND 


with a view to adoption 


ss educational discount 
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mur 1955 texthook catalogue 


State 


NEW 


da 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTHIER LIVING. Justus J. Schifferes. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 4th Ave. 1954. 928 pp. $6.75. This 
book is primarily intended for college 
students and keyed to students’ needs 
and genuine interests. It includes dis- 
cussions of mental health, personal 
health problems, the many facets of 
sex adjustments, marriage and family 
living, and a meaningful consideration 
of community and world health. Every 
chapter includes an annotated bibliog- 
raphy and questions for discussion and 
review. 


BUILDING YOUR LiFe. Judson T. Landis 
and Mary G. Landis. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave. 1954. 
331 pp. $4.00. The authors provide 
students with advice on every aspect of 
personality development and social ad- 
justment. They cover emotional and 
social growth, boy-girl relationships, 
obligations to self and society, family 
understanding, physical and mental 
health, and career planning. 


THE HISTORY AND CONQUEST OF COMMON 
DISEASES. Walter R. Bett, ed. Norman, 
Okla.: Univ. of Okla. Press. 1954. 334 
pp. $4.00. The History and Conquest of 
Common Diseases brings together a 
group of authorities in this country and 
abroad who reveal the successive stages 
by which medical men have brought 
these diseases under control, and thus 
affords interesting chapters in medical 
history as well as accurate and under- 
standable information on current medi- 
cal procedures 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH OF THE PARTIALLY 
SEEING CHILD. 3rd ed. Winifred Hath- 
away. Published for the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc., by Columbia Univ, Press, New 
York. 1954. 227 pp. $3.75. This book 
sets forth for administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, nurses, social workers, 
and all others concerned with the wel- 
fare of the partially seeing, the prin- 
ciples underlying educational procedures 
and health services for partially seeing 
children, and presents ways and means 
by which educational opportunities 
suited to their needs may be provided 
for them in urban and rural areas. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM DESIGNS IN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION. Charles C, Cowell and Helen W. 
Hazelton, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 5th Ave. 1955. 415 pp. $5.50. 
This book stresses integration of physi- 
eal education with general education. 
It deals with many components of mak- 
ing a curriculum and specifically dis- 
cusses the unification of the purposes 
of physical education into the main 
channel of classroom education. The 
book presents in three parts the founda- 
tions of curriculum development, cur- 
riculum implementations, and organi- 
zation. It should be of interest and 
value to graduate and undergraduate 
students of physical education, teach- 
ers, supervisors, public school curricu- 
lum directors, administrators, and lay- 
men. 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF COACHING. John 
Bunn. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 5th Ave. 1955. 320 pp. $4.95. This 
is a handbook and guide for coaches 
and players which applies the principles 
of physics to various skills in a number 
of sports and also establishes a basis for 
analyzing any other funda- 
mental. 

Part I sets forth the pertinent laws 
of physics and relates them to athletic 
activities. In Part II, many athletic 
activities are analyzed and the laws and 
principles of physies as developed in 
Part I are applied directly to the spe- 
cific sports activities. 


sports 


INDIANA BASKETBALL. Branch McCracken. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th 
Ave, 1955. 221 pp. $3.95. The author 
describes the basic fundamentals of the 
“Indiana Fast Break” and how Indiana 
teams have used it. Diagrams and illus- 
trations accompany the explanation of 
this technique. In addition to the ma- 
terial on the offense, two chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of defense and 
five chapters are devoted to a discus- 
sion of team management. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL VARSITY CLUB. Sam 
Ketchman. Big Rapids, Mich.: Athletic 
Enterprises, Box 511. 1954. 19 pp. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Administration 


and 


Ready in April! 


of SCHOOL HEALTH 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


by 


CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ep.D. 


Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of 
Undergraduate and Graduate Physical Education fo 
Men and Women, School of Education, New York 


University. 


480 pages, 84 illustrations, Price, $5.50. 


This book is concerned with administration as it is related to 
the school programs of health and physical education, with 
implications for recreation. 


Its aim is to give the professional student and teacher and 
administrator in the fields of schoo] health and physical edu- 
cation an understanding of general administration and of 
administrative problems in these specialized fields. 
It is particularly designed for the following courses: 


a. Administration of School Health Programs. 
b. Administration of Physical Education Programs. 
c. Administrative Problems in School Health and Physi 
cal Education Programs. 
d. Orientation, Principles, Foundations and Methods 
Courses. 
The first part of the book is written on the premise that many 
factors concerned with administration are governed to a great 
degree by common principles, which may be applied in an 
industrial concern, government agency, school, public health 
agency recreation program, physical education program, o1 
other organization. Such factors as policies concerned with 
planning, human relations, and personnel are of concern to 
all administration, regardless of specialization. Furthermore, 
there are certain additional elements that are common to the 
areas of health, physical education, and recreation, such as 
legal liability, leadership, and public relations. These are 
also considered. 
This book is written with the administrative problems in mind 
that confront the teacher and leader in the field. It is im- 
portant that the student in training as well as the specialist 
on the job understand the various ramifications of such prob 
blems. An attempt has been made to write this treatise in 
simple, clear language adapted to the reader’s experience and 
understanding. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Name 

School 

City 
AAHPER—3-55 


Gentlemen: Send me on 90-day Approval a copy of Bucher “ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS.” 
book is adopted as a text at gur school that the charge for my copy will be cancelled) 


This book refers to both “men” and “women.” It is not con 
fined to one sex. 


Briefly, the book covers: 

The Meaning of Administration, Personne! Policic Manage 
ment, Democratic Administration, Governmental Aspects of 
Educational Administration, School and Community Organi 
zation, Administrative Relationships of Sehool Health and 
Physical Education, Legal Liability, Profe 
Measurement and Evaluation, Public 
Administrative Practices, Health Education, Health School 
Living, Health Services, Required Physical Education Cla 

Program, Intramural and Extramural Athletics, Interschoo! 
Athletic Program, Community Recreation and Camping, and 
Outdoor Education. 


ional Preparation, 
Relation Facilitic 


Strong Points of This Book 


@ Covers administration of both »chool health and physical 

education programs. Both areas treated in a way which 
recognizes each as a specialized professional field of en 
deavor. Howeve., the close administrative relationship of 
the two areas is brought out 


Equal consideration is given 
to each of the areas. 


@ Democratic administration is a main concern of this book 
and permeates all the principles discussed 


e Such factors as policies concerned with planning, human 
relations, and personnel are of concern to all admini 
tration, regardless of specialization. This is a new ap 
proach and greatly enriches the content of this bool 

e Contains the latest trends and thinking in regard to ad 


ministration of school health and physical 
program 


education 


e It is a lengthy treatise on essential elements concerned 
with sound administration of school health and phy 
education programs, both from viewpoint of teacher 
well as the administrator 


ical 


Date 


(It is understood that in the event this 


Position 


Zone State 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


4 
5° 
(Sar) 
| 
x 
| 
5) 


NEW ... 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF 
COACHING 


How can a small lineman overcome weight 
handicap for good blocking? How much 
are should be given to a basketball on 
iny shot? How much can a basketball 
shot deviate to right or left and still 


score’ These and dozens of other perti 
nent questions are scientifically answered 
in this priceless guide to successful coach 
ing. Here, for the first time, is a text that 
uses principles of physics to present 
methods of developing basic «kills in 
“ports gives scientific basis for testing 
ilidity of fundamental procedure 
INlustrated with photos, drawings 
charts, graphs, tables 


106 pages Published 1955 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By Db. C. SEATON, IRENE A. CLAYTON, 
HOWARD C. LIEBEE, LLOYD MESSER 
SMITH 
This completely revised second edition is 
hased upon an analysis of hundreds of 
questionnaires submitted by universities 
that have been using this book 
It is primarily an activities course —for 
the required service program in’ Physical 
hducation given by most colleges the 


253 pages 7%" x 10% Published 1954 


Send for your copies today! 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


CREATIVE RHYTHMIC 
MOVEMENT FOR CHILDREN 


By GLADYS £. ANDREWS, New York 

University 
This new teat is a result of continual re 
quests for a single, comprehensive book 
on creative rhythmic movement for chil 
dren. Original methods are introduced 
which stimulate children to create their 
own ways of doing rather than to imitate 
patterns, 
The methods presented here are a result 
of 20 years experience with children as 
well as teachers, and are designed to dem 
onstrate the relationship ef movement to 
music, art, language, social studies and 
other school activiiies lo guide their 
proper growth and development 
Illustrated 
Published 1954 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP 


By H. DAN CORBIN, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Lock Haven, Pa 


19% pages x 10% 


Here Is practh al vuide lo effective rec 
reational leadership. In this one text are 
united all phases of recreation activities 

a chapter on adult recreation —a_ consid 
eration of geriatrics the demands of the 
small child on the recreation leader. lt 
is an invaluable aid in dealing with any 
age group 


Illustrated 
165 pages Published 1954 


Books 


$1.00. This book presents suggestions 
on how to organize and administer the 
high sehool varsity club and how to 
present a program of suggested activi 
ties 


(from page 50) 


THE ATHLETIC DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK. John 
Harold Griffin, Danville, Sehool- 
Aid Co. 1964, 100 pp. $4.75 In the 
first part of this book the job of the 
athletic director is described as well as 
the tasks which should be delegated to 
his assistants and student helpers. The 
major portion of the book is made up 
of 40 different types of forms used by 
the athletic director in his job. These 
forms would be helpful not only as sam- 


52 


ples of forms which an athletic director 
might use but also as an aid in making 
out his own job analysis, 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
LEADER'S GUIDE. Ann G. Wolfe. New 
York: The American Jewish Committee, 
386 4th Ave. 1954. 40 pp. 20¢. This 
guide for the improvement of human 
relations among youth was written in 
response to the needs of volunteer lead- 
ers who are giving their time and serv- 
ice in youth-serving and recreation 
agencies, The guide discusses the goals 
of youth-serving agencies, their policies, 
and the job of youth leaders. It sug- 
gests a variety of program approaches 


and describes program tools, pamphlets, 
films, and other appropriate program 
aids. 

TOWARD SOLVING THE PUZZLE. Massachu- 
setts Community Organization Ser. 
Boston: 3 Joy St. 1954. 88 pp. $1.00. 
A practical handbook dealing with fis- 
cal ability of a community or area to 
support sound health and welfare pro- 
grams, this guide helps citizens to make 
their own appraisal of local health, wel- 
fare, and recreation services. Special 
features include blank forms ready to 
use, sample charts and graphs, specific 
sources, and a number of technical aids. 


GENERAL INTEREST 
THE PICTURE OF EVEREST. Alfred Gregory. 
Introduction by Sir John Hunt. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine., 300 
ith Ave. 1954. 91 pp. Illus. in color. 
$10.00. The Picture of Everest is the 
portrait in color of Nepal and the high- 
est mountain in the world. The photo 
graphs were taken by members of the 
1953 British Everest Expedition. 


THE WHITE DESERT. John Giaever. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine., 300 
ith Ave. 1955. 256 pp. $5.00. Captain 
John Giaever of the Norwegian Polar 
Institute, leader of the Norwegian 
British-Swedish Antarctic Expedition 
of 1949-52, tells in this graphic book 
the story of the expedition’s two years 
amid the snows and virgin mountains 
of Queen Maud Lane in the Antarctic. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICA. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, NEA. Wash. 6, D. C.: The Com 
mission, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1955. 9&8 
pp. Illus. $1.50. This book tells the 
story of public education in America 
of the dream of universal public edu 
eation and of the struggle for its ful- 
filment, and compares the 1950’s with 
two earlier eras of decision for public 
education—-eras of heightened concern, 
controversy, and creativeness. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


1954 School Health Education Workshop A 
Report of a Co-operative Project on 
Health in Schools. Sponsored by Minne- 
sota Tuberculosis and Health Assn., 
Minn. Dept. of Educ., Minnesota Dept. 
of Health. St. Paul: Dept of Educ., See- 
tion on Health, Phys. Educ., and Ree. 
1954. 104 pp. $1.00. 

ISMR Bulletin. Illinois Society for Medical 
Research, 951 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill., or National Society for Medical Re- 
vearch, 208 North Wells, Chicago. 
October 1954. & pp. Free. 

Rx for Healthier Children. The Facts About 
a Challenging Community Problem and 
What You Can Do About It. Health 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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Just 
Published! 


Announcing 
A new text for college courses in health that is both 


scientifically sound and exceptionally interesting An Important 


YOUR HEALTH TODAY 


nA 
By WILLIAM W. BAUER, M.D. ! 


Director, Bureau of Health Education, A.M.A.. Distinguished Series 
Editor of Today's Health 


Teachers who think a text on health must be dull and un 


inspired will be surprised and delighted with this new text. iy 
Your Heattn Topay is a cheerful, common-sense, even Ae 
humorous book. certain to stimulate the interest of anyone | 


in health. Its author is a well-known physician, Director of 
Health Education of the American Medical Association, and 
editor of the A.M.A.’s popular health magazine, Today’s 


Harper's Series in 
Health (formerly Hygeia). 


School and Public Health 


Education, 
Your Heattu Topay is delightfully —even colloquially 

Physical Education, 
written, so attractively presented that it doesn’t resemble a ’ . 
text, and illustrated with more than a hundred illuminating and Recreation 
half-tones. Minimizing the usual anatomy and physiology of 
health texts, Dr. Bauer is primarily concerned with the Under the Editorship of 


physical, mental, and emotional problems of every-day living. 
We strongly recommend this text for lower-division courses 
in health and personal hygiene. 


DELBERT OBERTEUPFER 
Ohio State niversily 


pages $5.00 


EARLIER 


TITLES IN THE SERIES 


ADAPTED 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Arthur S. GROUP PROCESS PHYSICAL EDUCATION, By the 


Daniels. 1954, $60.00 Physical Education Staff, 1951. $4.50 
\ practical manual for workers in the field and college students \ practical discussion of group process as a method in’ physica 
covering organization of physical education for the handica, ved education 
administration, curriculum, class and individual techniques, and 
anatomical, and psychological problems PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Delbert Oberteuffer, 195/ 


COMPETITIVE SPORTS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By Harry A. Seott. /95/. $5.00 


\ textbook of principles for professional students 


RECREATION THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
\ comprehensive discussion of the program of competitive sports a Howard G. Dantord. 1953, $5.00 
é tegval hase yhysical edueatio and general education 
in integial phase ¢ phivsiea ucation and genera ucaliot The first complete covernue ef the of public recreation 
covering beth organization and administration 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCA 
TION. By Rosalind Cassidy. 1954. $4.50 HI ALI H ( LON Revised kdition by Del 


bert Oberteufler, 1954. $4.50) 
Objectives, problems entailed program planning, and process. 


and principles of curriculum building at all levels A thorough and up-to-date edition of the leading text for 


education majors and students in nursing and public health 


phy wal 


DANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Ruth Lovell 


SCIENTIFIC: FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCA 
Murray. 1953. $4.00 


TION. By Charles C. Cowell. 1953 $3.50 


\ full description of the total program of dance in physical education \ 


scholarly, scientific text for advanced courses, functional 
and in the larger sphere of general education, with detailed techniques 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS, 49 bass 


STREET, New York 


16 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Ld 
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Of almost all sports | 


SERVES MORE 


Compare the ten players who use a 
basketball court for an hour with 
the forty-eight who can play Table 
Tennis in the same space and time. 
Yes, with the seme facilities at « 
lower cost. Table Tennis offers 
greater opportunities for more par- 
ticipants then almost all major gym 
sports. 


COSTS LESS — Because Table Tennis 
reauites les spece, asllows greater 
student participation and needs a lo’ 
investment . . . yes, Ti 
‘ennis costs less! 


TAKES LESS SPACE -— Eyen volley 

ball requires 150 sq, ft. of floor space 

per player, to Table 49. And no 
ai hy requi 


Run an 
Teble Tennis Teacher. 
Herverd Tournament 
with the coupon below .. . know then how 
tue it bs Table Tennis costs less, 


serves more ployers, takes less space... . 
and delivers greater tatisfection then 
} almost all major gym sports, 
Harvard Table Tennis Co. 4 
| 60 State St., Boston Mass, 

Gentlemen | 
Please forward FREE copy of: | 


d in Harverd’s 
Score it on 4 
Chart, both Free 


C)Marvard Table Tenis Teacher 
()Marvard Tournament Charts te 


ORGANIZATION | 


STREET & NO, 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 


Books 


Info. Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 22 pp. 1954. 

Map Your Meals, 11 pp., and Teachers Guide 
(to Using) Map Your Meals, 4 pp. American 
Inst. of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. 11 pp. 1954. Both available 
free, 


(from page 52) 


Dial-A-Gram. Gram Distributing Co., Inc., 
220 E. 46th St., New York 17. 1954. 
49¢. This colorful cardboard wheel is 
calibrated in six calorie groups, from 
“under 50” to “over 200,” and permits 
easy counting of calories by dialing. 


Physical Education 
Teaching To Live—Elementary Teachers’ Guide 
for Health, Physical and Safety Education. 
Dover, Del.: Div. of Health, Physical, 
and D iver Educ., Delaware State Dept. 


of Public Instr. 1954. 175 pp. $1.50. 
Folk Dance Guide. 5th annual ed. Paul 
Schwartz, ed. New York: Paul 


Schwartz, Publisher, Box 342, Cooper 
Station, 1955. 20 pp. 50¢. 


Recreation and Outdoor 


Education 
Tips to the Handyman Hobbyist—How To Do It 
Safely. The Home Insurance Co. New 
York: 59 Maiden Lane. 1954. 46 pp. 
Free. 


Racing Dinghy Maintenance. Ian Proctor. 
New York: John de Graff, Inc. 64 W. 
23rd St. 1954. 157 pp. $3.00. 


General Interest 

Financing Adult Education in America’s Public 
Schools. Summary report. Edward B. 
Olds, Research Co-ordinator. Adult 
Educ. Assn., NEA. Wash. 6, D. C.: The 
Association, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1954. 
20 pp. 25¢. 

Financing Adult Education in America’s Public 
Schools and Community Councils. Complete 
report. Edward B, Olds, Research Co- 


ordinator. Adult Educ. Assn., NEA. 
Wash., D. C.: The Association, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W. 1954. 124 pp. $1.25. 


A Study of Factors Related to Educational Unrest 
in a Large School System. Report of an In- 
vestigation, Houston, Tex. National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Educ., NEA. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: The Association, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 1954. 62 pp. Free. 

Economic Status of Teachers in 1954-55. Re- 
search Div., NEA. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1954, 26 pp. 25¢. 
Mr. Planning Commissioner. Harold V. Miller. 
Chicago: 1313 E. 60th St. Public 
Admin, Ser. 1954. 81 pp. $1.00. ® 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4. 
Specify Elementary, High or College levels. 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


COLUMN Eve ny 

for 
BOOKS FROM BROWN 


[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 
\ bt IOWA 


We're back again this month to tell you 
about ANOTHER NEW BOOK, which is Just 
Off The Preaa! This new book, SQUARE 
DANCE, U. 8. A., is written by Jessie B. 
Flood, Department of Physical Education, 
University of Nebraska, and Cornelia F. 
Putney, Historian of Nebraska Folk and 
Square Dance Association. This book, specifi- 
eally designed for the educator, will be a 
definite aid to both dancers and callers, and 
especially those who, as professionals or as 
volunteers, are eager to bring this American 
folk activity to a permanent place in the 
social pattern of their respective communi- 
ties and schools. The material is written in 
simple, easy-to-understand language, yet is 
very comprehensive Profusely illustrated 
with music, this new book completely covers 
all of the many important phases of Square 
Dancing. 

SQUARE DANCE, U. 8. A. is divided into 
the following seven parts: Part I covers its 
history, trends and the duties of the Folk or 
Square Dance Accompanist. Part II consid- 
ers the things a Square Dance Caller should 
know, Dancing Formations and Basic Calls 
and Organization and Program Planning 
Part III brings you the Newer Squares, Calls, 


Breaks and Original Dance Tunes. Part IV 
Traditional Squares and Tunes. Part V 
Rounds and Mixers with Appropriate Music. 
Part VI--The Singing Calls Words and 


Music and Part VII 
plus a valuable index 

The entire book stresses the importance of 
using the just-right tune for each call We 
are confident you will find that the contents 
of this book will help you better enjoy good 
and joyful dancing. There are 
all. It sells for only $2.50 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 


Square Dancing U.S.A 


120 pages in 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
by Lois Perrin, B.Sc. 

A booklet of games, crafts, songs, and activi- 
ties compiled for use of mothers, nurses, 
educational specialists, and recreation super- 
visors. Published at $1.00 per copy by: 

State Services for 

Crippled Children 


State University of lowa lewa City, lowa 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. $4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES 
—This book gives stroke mechanics and strate- 
gy; teaching methods for handling large groups 
of pupils on one court. Included are 73 action 
photos and diagrams; Official Tennis Rules; 
graphic wall chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook for players, 109 pp. $2.00 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE— 
This self instruction handbook gives simple di- 
rections for learning the nine tennis strokes and 
improving your court strategy in both singles 
and doubles. 43 action photos and illustrations 
that show how champions play their shorts. 


TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 
CHART 


A wall chart, 18 by 25", with 18 sketches 


1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson, with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, 
footwork, court positions and placement of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex- 
cellent for bulletin boards. 

Send for books or chart on approval: 
H. L. Driver, Frost Woeds, Madison 4, Wis. 
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COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING PLAYTOWN 


An informative booklet by top authorities in the ae 

field of recreation. Sets up guiding principles, PLAYTOWN | 
practices and policies for every phase of total A fast-moving, well drama- 

community recreation, tized film that will enable 


U.S. A. 


you to show your community 


ESSENTIALS FOR DEVELOPING leaders how to organize com. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


A valuable guide containing the “10-Point Essen- 
tials of a Public Recreation System” adopted by 
the Federal Security Agency and developed 
further by The Athletic Institute—to aid in or- $1,000 FOR 
ganizing community recreation. RECREATION 


$1,000 
FOR REC- 
REATION 


With this film, you demon- 
strate to community sponsor 
groups that recreation is a 
basic human need and is as 
much a public responsibility 
as education, health and wel- 
fare. 


LEADERS FOR 
LEISURE 


LEADERS 
FOR 


Here's a dynamic film that 


stresses the importance and 


need for professionally 


Remember, more people playing more games trained leaders to insure the 
means a happier, healthier, stronger America success of any community LEISURE 
For full details on the above material, write to: program. 


The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


cence INST 
This seal, pridemark of 


the Athletic Institute, 
identities its members. 


NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| HERE ARE IMPORTANT TOOLS TO HELP YOU 

mal a 

bd 
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ELLEN MOORE 
Editor, National Section on Dance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


DANCE SECTION 
ELECTIONS — 1955-57 


National Section on Dance 
of the AAHPER 
1955 BALLOT 
(Vote for one person for each office ) 

SECRETARY 
(to succeed Helen Alkire) 
Miriam Gray, Illinois State Nor- 
ma! University, Normal, Illinois 
Dorothy Madden, University of 


Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land 


TREASURER 


(to asueceed Lois Ellfeldt) 


Barbara Lyddane, University of 
Redlands, Redlands, California 

Rose Strasser, New York State 
Teachers College, Brockport, 
New York 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 


(to succeed Helen Dunbar) 


Bettie Jane Owen, Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi 

Mildred Spiesman, Queens Col 
lege, Flushing, New York 


ADVISORY MEMBER 


(to succeed Alma Hawkins) 


| Gladys Andrews, New York Uni 
versity, New York 
|} Theodora Wiesner, Brooklyn Col 
lege, Brooklyn, New York 


No Vote Legal Without Signature 


Signature 


Professional Address 
Member of AAHPER Yes No 


If you do not attend the business 
meeting of the Dance Section in your 
district, mail your vote by May 1 
to: Jane Fox, Chairman Nominat- 
ing Committee, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


(Qualifications of candidates 
SECRETARY 

1. MIRIAM GRAY, Assoc. Prof. Health 

and Physical Education, Illinois State 

Normal U. 

Offices: Illinois dance chm, 1952-53; 
Chm.-elect Midwest District Dance Sec- 
tion 1953-54; Chm. Midwest District 
Dance Section 1954-55. 

Publications: Author of The Physical 
Education Demonstration; editor of A 
Century of Growth—a project of the 
Midwest APECW. 

Other Qualifications: Works with 
students in teacher-training; interested 
in all areas of dance; active in Illinois 
Fed. of Square Dance Clubs and the 
Callers’ Assn.. 


2. DOROTHY MADDEN, Asst. Prof., 
and Chm, of the Dance Curriculum, U. 
of Md. 

Offices: Chairman Eastern District 
Dance Section 1953-55; Vice Chairman 
National Dance Section 1953-54. 

Publications: Articles in Maryland 
HPER News and Views. 

Other Qualifications: A genuine in- 
terest in promoting educational dance, 
active in promoting and attending 
dance workshops. 


TREASURER 

1. BARBARA LYDDANE, Asst. Prof. 
and Director of Dance, U. of Redlands. 

Offices: Member of Legislative Board 
and chm. of the Comm. on Visual Aids, 
National Dance Section. 

Publications: Pamphlet on visual 
aids for dance now being published. 

Other Qualifications: Has directed 
dance on the college level, also worked 
with children and adults in recreational 
program. Especially concerned with 
interesting students in the general field 
of dance. 


2. ROSE STRASSER, Assoc. Prof., State 
U. Teachers College, Brockport. 
Offices: State President, treasurer, 
and Executive Board member New York 
State Assn. of Women in Physical Edu- 


cation; many offices in the western area 
assn. of New York and in the Buffalo 
Assn. of Physical Education teachers. 

Publications: “Teaching Social Dance 
to Large Groups,” Progressive Physical 
Education, May 1946; joint author 
Chap. XI, First Yearbook of AAHPER. 

Other Qualifications: Special! inter- 
est in all areas of dance. 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 
1. BETTIE JANE OWEN, Asst. Prof., 
Delta State Teachers College. 

Offices: Chm.-elect Northwest Dis- 
trict Dance Section 1951-52; Chm. 
Northwest District Dance Section 1952- 
53. 

» Other Qualifications: Instructs all 
dance courses, sponsor of dance group 
and supervisor of dance activities in the 
demonstration school; works with stu- 
dents in teacher training. 


2. MILDRED SPIESMAN, Asst. Prof. 
of Health and Physical Education, 
Queens College. 

Offices: Chairman Nominating Com- 
mittee, Eastern District Dance Section, 
Chairman of exhibits National Dance 
Section 1953-54. 

Publications: Series of articles on Isa- 
dora Duncan, Denishawns, Bird Larson, 
Gertrude Colby in Dance Magazine. To 
be published shortly, “Dance Educators 
Report” in Dance Magazine. 

Other Qualifications: Special interest 
in educational dance and in working 
with students in dance productions. 


ADVISORY MEMBER 
1. GLADYS ANDREWS, Asst. Prof. of 
Education, NYU. 

Offices: Consultant in services and 
workshops for community, state, and 
local groups; Official U.S. Rep. to Inter 
natl. Lingiad, Stockholm, Sweden, 1949. 

Publications: Author of Creative 
Rhythmic Movement for Children,” 
1954; articles in AAHPER JOURNAL 
“The Universal Child” and “What 
Physical Education Could Mean to 
Children.” 

Other Qualifications: Active in dance 
for a number of years. Especially in- 
terested in the progress and contribu- 
tions of the National Dance Section; 
active in leading educational organiza- 
tions; particular interest in creative 
dance for elementary level. 


2. THEODORA WIESNER, Asst. Prof. 
and Director of Dance, Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

Offices: Vice-Chm., treasurer, and 
Chm. of National Section on Dance; 
Secretary and Chm. Midwest Section 
on Dance; Treasurer, Program Chm.. 
and Member-at-large of Chicago Dance 
Council. 

Other Qualifications: Taught at a 
number of major universities and col- 
leges; active participant in many areas 
of dance. 
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\ 


VOLUME Ill 


\ Selected Visual Aids for Dance 


} temporary Dance; Ballet; Social Dance; 
» National Folk Children’s 
Dance. 


and Dance: 


rental and purchase are included. 


tlso available at $1.00 each 


§ Vol. I—Modern Dance and Children’s Rhythms 


§ Vol. Il—Folk, Square, and Social Dance 

Order now from 


§ AAHPER PUBLICATIONS-SALES 


Write f BALANCED-DESIGN 

rite for free illustrated brochure. 

1201—16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. ©. § SELVA DANCE SHOES 
x Dept. ow 

§ NEW YORK 19, WY. and accessories 

AL AD AP AP ADAP AP AP AP OAD AP AP AP AP AP AP 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING DANCE 


Information on films and exhibits available in Con- 


Names and addresses of distributors and costs for 


N 


Square Dance; 


Rhythms 


PAP 


and 


VLD LP 


pp. 


and Rehearsal Ouifits 
for every purpose. 


LP LP LP LP AP LP OLD OP 


light, 


fills your gym needs 
~ With SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
_ for exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 


for exercise and 
dance. 


Used by America's leading colleges 


flexible shoes 


DANCE TEACHING 
by CORA A, MILLER 


Dance Division, Health Education Department, Oklahoma City YWOA; 
Mettler Studios, Meredith, New Hampshire 


IN THE SPRING of 1944, a Wisconsin 
dance major was talking with Margaret 
H’Doubler about the inevitable decision 
of where to begin her teaching. “Well, 
Corky, the Oklahoma City YWCA has 
dance for all ages, and the opening 
there is for a full-time dance teacher.” 

The following June, in the midst of 
a cloudburst, prairie lightning, and 
damaged power lines, I arrived in Okla 
homa City to begin a valuable year in 
the Health Education Department of 
the YWCA. Later after eight years of 
college teaching, there was an oppor 
tunity for me to return and work with 
all ages, boys and girls, men and women 
in a greatly expanded dance program 


Program Organization 

The Health Education Department 
divides its year into three terms: sum- 
mer, fall, and spring. The modern, cre 
ative phase of the 
There are classes for 
girls ages 53-5), 
There are two 
10-12, and high 
one which meets twice a week, 
and one which meets on Saturdays for 


dance program is 
vastly inclusive. 
tots 


5-&. 


tiny (boys, boys 


ages schedules for 
girls ages 6-9, senior 


tudents: 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


IN A YWCA 


those who can attend only once a week 


For business there are two 
weekly classes in the early evening, and 
for housewives two which 


A class for 


women, 
meet in the 
men and women 
is held one evening each week 

In addition to all of these, there are 
dance classes for 


mornings. 


special groups offered 
as a community service, i. boys and 
girls of the Speech and Hearing Clinic 
of the University Hospital, the Scholar 
ship Program for girls ages 6-16 from 
bracket the 
Civic Theatre who work closely with the 
Children’s Theatre (jointly 
by the Health Education 

and the Soroptimist Club) 


low-income members of 


ponsor ed 
Department 


Special sessions taught by visiting 
dance educators are sponsored and 
shared with teachers, students, and oth 
er interested persons of the area. Last 


summer, an adult workshop for men and 
women met 6 hours each week. In De 
Margaret H’Doubler 
$y spring she will have 
been followed by Jane Price Goeb, Adel 
phi College, and Margaret Dietz, of 
University of Illinois 


cember, was a 


guest teacher 


(Continued on page) 
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Black, white, rec 


Capezio products represent true economy 


price ranges There is no ce 


Send tor the new 


catalog ter tull details on 

your other Capetio taver- 
tes tor dance physical 
education 
Ne 


Address Dept. CP.355 


Seon Francisco 


SANDASOL 


Style 203 

protect the bal 
of the foot and stil! 

barefoot activity 


1, natural leather 


$1.95 
m all 
ympromise with 


quality 


“,- @ 


Exec. Offices 
1612 Broadway 
w York® Boston* Chicago 
Los Angeles* Hollywood 

Sen Mateo 
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FOLKRAF T 
RECORDS 


Again has an announcement of ma- 
jor importance to recreation leaders 
and teachers of physical education. 
We are proud to announce that Floyd 
C. Woodhull of RCA Victor fame is 
now an exclusive Folkraft artist. The 
new series of Woodhull records are 
made especially for school use. Each 
comes individually packed with clear 
instructions included. These records 
are on the new unbreakable plastic 
and cost $1.05 each. You need no 
longer buy an album to get Floyd 
Woodhull’s records. 


The following new square dance rec- 
ords, with calls by Floyd Woodhull, 
are available for immediate shipment: 


F-1134 LADY AROUND THE LADY 
GLORY HALLELUJAH 

F-1135 MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA 
BUFFALO GALS 

ALABAMA JUBILEE 
AROUND THE CORNER 

F-1137 DAISY-DAISY 


THE BUM SONG 


Another important first for Folkraft! 
We have started to re-record all the 
old favorites in the Henry Ford series. 
They are being done on modern high- 
fidelity equipment with more pep ap- 
peal for today’s dancer. We proudly 
present our first releases in this series: 


F-11131 THE FIREMAN’S DANCE 
PORTLAND FANCY 
F-1132, GARRY OWEN 
ST. ANNE’S REEL 
F-1133 BLACKBERRY QUADRILLE 


THE TEMPEST 


These three are fine instrumental re- 
cordings for American contra danc- 
ing. Complete descriptions of rec- 
ommended dances are included. 


All of the Folkraft records here de- 
scribed have dance descriptions writ- 
ten especially for school use by Olga 
Kulbitsky of Hunter College, New 
York City. 


These records are now available from your 


record supplier or can be ordered directly 
from 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad Street Newark-5, N. J. 


(from page 57) 
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Broad Participation 

Participants in the adult program 
represent a broad cross-section in ages, 
interests, professions, and economic 
standing. Some have attended classes 
for many years, and have brought up 
their children in the youth program. 
Now there are mothers and daughters 
participating in the same classes. 

Many students have pursued dance 
intensively at the YWCA and later as- 
sisted with the teaching program. Some 
have gone on to dance major programs 
in Universities. There are persons ac- 
tive in the dance world who have come 
as students, teachers, and participants 
in special performance groups at the 
Y.W. Staff members of several colleges 


began their dance experience at this 
YWCA.' 
In the 20 years of dance at the YWCA 


in Oklahoma City, performance activ- 
ity has reached numerous groups: par- 
ents, schools, colleges, civic organiza- 
tions, the City Symphony and other 
music groups, churches, various groups 
of the YWCA, and military bases in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


Other Offerings 

Other areas of expression in the De- 
partment’s schedule are group singing, 
crafts in the young people’s summer 
program, dramatics, and the Children’s 
Theatre. 

In 1952 the Health Education Depart- 
ment and the Soroptimist Club became 
co-sponsors of a Children’s Theatre. 
This offers professional direction in act- 
ing, scenery, poster planning, stage- 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 
Light and sturdy —Weighs 


extra. 


Lemb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. JA-355 


LOANS FOR ADVANCED 
STUDY IN DANCE 


are available for graduate students 
and teachers through the Ruth Whit- 
ney Jones Dance Loan Fund. 


Apply to the fund chairman: 
Don Begenau 
Queens College 
Flushing 67. New York City 


Contributions to the Fund may 
alxo be sent to the Chairman, 


LAND OF RECREATION & LAKES 


mp IHDUHAPI 


23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


craft, etc. Boys and girls from the third 
grade through high school may partici- 
pate regardless of previous dramatic 
training or membership in the YWCA. 
In October 1954, a Teen-Age Division of 
the Children’s Theatre was organized. 
The dance program and the dramatic 
program co-operate in many ways. 


Staff and Philosophy 

The present professional staff in- 
cludes 11 full-time and part-time mem- 
bers and many volunteers. Figures com- 
piled in 1954 showed that the Health 
Education Department had a total at- 
tendance of 122,361 reaching groups of 
tiny tots, boys under 8, gradeschoolers, 
coed teens, men and women in 10,646 
sessions. The activities included swim- 
ming (regular classes, synchronized and 
competitive, special aquatics for the 
handicapped), gym, posture-relaxation, 
weight normalizing, ballroom and mod- 


(Concluded on page 62) 


lan Yout Vacation “for.:, AMERICAN SQUARES 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dancers, Callers, Teachers, Students Fun, Learning, College Credit 
Instruction in: Square, Folk, Round, Ballroom Dance and Calling 
Bring the Family—Camping program for children 


write FOR 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
RALPH A PIPER Bow 
University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis 14, Minn 


RET 
MINNESO 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 


40 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, WN. Y. 
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SPORTS 


GIRLS AND WOMEN | 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


NSGWS ELECTIONS 
1955 
Voting Regulations 


Candidates for Chairman-elect and 
Secretary are nominated by an NSGWS 
Committee made up of two representa- 
tives from each district. Names are 
suggested by committee members, Leg- 
islative Board members, and anyone 
else who is interested. All names sent 
in are considered by the committee, and 
final selection is made by vote of the 
members of the Section. 

Anyone interested in sports for girls 
and women, who is an active, profes 
sional, student, life, or patron member 
of the AAHPER is eligible to vote. Vot 
ing may be done by mail on the ballot 
below or at a District Convention. 

tefore casting your vote, please con 
sider the qualifications of the candi 
dates which are listed on this page. Be 
cause of the resignation of Aileene 
Lockhart and the succession of Grace 
Fox to the position of Chairman, the 
Chairman-elect will hold office for one 
year and will serve as co-ordinator for 
the work of the district chairmen. She 
automatically succeeds to the office of 
Chairman at the end of the one-year pe 
riod. The Secretary holds office for two 
years. 

Qualifications of Proposed 
Candidates 


JEAN HODGKINS 

Education: B.E., University of Calif. at 
Los Angeles; M.A., Ed.D., Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 

Positions: Teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New 
York; instructor in Physical Education, 
Mills College and UCLA; Lt. Com- 
mander, U.S.N.R.; Assoc. Prof. of 
Physical Education, U. of Calif. at 
Santa Barbara; Chm. of Dept. of Phys 
ical Education for Women, U. of Calif. 
at Santa Barbara. 

Memberships; NEA, AAHPER, ARS, 
Calif.RS, Calif.R.A., NAPECW, 
WSPECW, Pi Lambda Theta, Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Offices: Basketball Chm., Tri-County 
Board of Women Officials; Chm., Tri- 
County Board of Women Officials; Chm., 
NSGWS Speedball Comm.; Chm., 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


Candidates for 
Chairman-elect 


MABEL LOCKE 


JEAN HODGKINS 


NSGWS Rules and Editorial Comm.; 
Vice-Pres. for Recreation, Calif. AHPER 
(Local Unit); Sub-area Rep. NSGWS, 
Calif. AHPER (Southern Section) 
Committee work 
ment 


Professional Advance 
Calif. AHPER (Local 
Unit); Comm. on Professional Prepara 
Calif. Ree 
Commn.; member Basketball Sub 
Comm., NSGWS; Secy. Staff and Office 
Comm., Santa Barbara Girl Scouts; 
member Physical Education Comm., 
Santa Barbara YMCA; NSGWS Rep. to 
NAPECW Comm, on Competition 

Types of Experience: Continuous partic! 
pation in work of NSGWS on Board 
and Committees since 1936; active par 


Comm.,, 


tion of Recreation Leaders, 


ticipation in various aspects of com 
munity recreation; major field and do 
toral dissertation in recreation; service 

at conferences and conventions on pan 
els concerned with NSGWS; attendance 
at Rules and Editorial and Legislative 
Jjoard meetings of NSGWS (3 times); 
instructor, Workshop for Teachers of 
Secondary School Physical Education, 
California Poly-Technice College; rat 
ings in basketball, volleyball, softball. 


MABEL LOCKE 

Education: B.S., Northwestern U.; M.S. 
U. of Wis.; P.T.T., Northwestern U 
Medical School. 

Positions: Teacher of Physical Educa 
tion and Mathematics, Hollywood 
School; instructor in Physical Educa 
tion, U. of Idaho; Asst. Prof. of Physi 
cal Education, U. of Akron; Physical 
Therapy Technician, Billings, Montana 
Memorial Hospital; instructor in Phys 
ical Education, U. of Chicago; Assoc 
Prof. and Chm. of Dept. of Physical 
Education for Women, U. of Idaho. 


Memberships) NEA, AAHPER; Idaho 
AHPER; Idaho Education Assn.; 
NAPECW; WSPECW; AAUW; AAUP 

Offices: Chm. Inland Empire Board of 
Officials; WNORC District Coordinator; 
NSGWS State Rep. for Idaho; Member 
at-large to NSGWS Legislative Board 
from Northwest District; President, 
Northwest District AHPER; President, 
Moscow Chapter, AAUW 
Member of Clevelend 
Board of Women Officials; Advisory 
member to WNORC Executive Comm.; 
member of various NSGWS special com 
mittees; 


Committee work 


member of workshop and pub 
lications committees 


Types of Experience: One of charter mem 


bers and founders of Inland Empire 
Soard; affiliated with Cleveland Board 
and active during stay in Ohio; Chm 


of Inland Empire Board twice, NSGWS 
State Rep.; took an active part in th 
Northwest District NSGWS meeting 

attended Leyislative Board meeting 
Northwest 
problems to Board and to bring mors 
representation to Board from Nortt 

west District; rating in 


volleyball and 


and endeavored to bring 


maintained 
basketball; 
clinics at local level and publicized 
tandards and work of NSGWS 


organized 


AMY THOMPSON 


Education B.A., Colby College, Water 
ville, Maine; graduate work at Stan 
ford U. and U. of Maine 

Positions Director of Girls’ Physica 
Education and Athletic Waterville 
Schools, Waterville, Maine 

(Concluded on next page) 
NSGWS BALLOT 

Use this ballot only if you are unable 

to vote at your Diatrict Convention 


For CHAIRMAN-ELECT 


(vote for one) 
Jean Hodgkins, University of Cal 
ifornia, Goleta, Calif 
Mabel Locke, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 


For SECRETARY to the Legislative 
Board (vote for one) 
Amy Thompson, Senior High 
School, Waterville, Maine 
Celeste Ulrich, University of 
Southern California, Los An 
geles, California 


Member of AAHPER: Yt 
Signature 


District 


If you are unable to vote at a Dis 
trict Convention, mail this ballot 
before April 1, 1955 to Josephine 
Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore 4, 
Md 


= 


Memberships: AAHPER; Maine AHPER; 
Maine GAA; Central Maine Board of 
Officials, WNORC. 

Offices: President, Maine AHPER; sec- 
retary, Eastern District, NSGWS; 
NSGWS State Rep. for Maine; secre- 
tary, Maine GAA; consultant, Girls’ 
Athletics, Maine Principals’ Assn.; 
Chm., Organization of Maine Girls’ Ath 
letics and Point System. 

Committee work: Committee member, 
State Dept. of Education booklet on 
Curriculum in Health and Physical Ed 
ucation in Secondary Schools; one of 
Founders of Eastern Maine Board of 
Officials and Central Maine Board of 
Officials; survey of girls and women’s 
sports in the high schools and colleges 
of Maine. 


CELESTE ULRICH 


Education: H.S., Woman's College of 
the U. of N. C.; M.A., U. of N. C.; ad- 
vanced grad. student, U. of Southern 
Calif. 

Positions; Teaching asst. in physical 
education, U. of N. C.; Asst. Prof. of 
Health and Physical Education, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Va.; Grad. 
Asst., U. of Southern Calif. 

Memberships; AAHPER; Va. AHPER; 
Calif. AHPER; NAPECW; SAPECW; 
American Camping Assn.; USFHA; 
NEA, 

Offices: Chm., SAPECW Research 
Committee; NSGWS State Rep. for Vir 
ginia; Chm., Virginia Basketball Comm.; 
Chm., Virginia Softball Comm.; Chm., 
Northwest Virginia Board of Officials. 

Committee work; NSGWS Nominations 
and Elections Comm.; SAPECW Work- 
shop Comm.; Virginia AHPER Resolu- 
tions Comm., NAPECW Special Comm. 
on Competition; NAPECW Research 
Comm, 


Legislative Board Meetings 


Twenty-five representatives from all 
sections of the country attended the 
Chicago meetings of the NSGWS Leg- 
islative Board in December. Former 
Board members also visited some of 
the sessions. 


Coeducational Activities 


NSGWS has a committee at work on 
a new publication on coeducational ac- 
tivities. June MeCann, UCLA, and 
George Van Bibber, Univ. of Conneeti- 
eut, are co-chairmen of the committee. 

The Rules and Editorial Committee 
will announce the publication date soon 


Eastern District 


States in the Eastern District have 
suggested groups from repre- 
sentation should be sought for state 
NSGWS Committees. Among their 
suggestions are: State Departments of 
Public Instruction, colleges, high 
schools, Field Hockey Associations, 


Order now 


Selected 
VOLLEYBALL ARTICLES 
72 pp. $1.00 
SOFTBALL—TRACK AND FIELD 
GUIDE, 1955-56 edition 
160 pp. 50 cents 


NSGWS 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


WNORC, recreation departments, 
Boards of Edueation, PTA, YWCA, 
YMCA, Girls Clubs, government serv- 
ice branches, principals associations, 
CYO, AFCW, Press, private schools, 
nurses groups, industrial recreation 
groups, home demonstration clubs, 
school superintendents, and directors 
of instruction. 

States in the Eastern District have 
employed many means for promotion, 
publicity, and public relations. Some 
of them are: clinies; luncheons; play 
days; group discussions; broadcasts; 
dinners; exhibits; demonstration 
games; panels; sponsoring programs at 
state teachers’ conventions; open meet- 
ings; distributing brochures to all 
women physical educators, school ad- 
ministrators, recreation associ- 
ations in state; providing officials for 
other organizations; attending recre- 
ation meetings on girls’ activities; pol- 
icy meetings; weekend conferences; 
selling guides. 


New Board Organized 


A new Board of Women Officials has 
been organized in Washington in the 
Central District, making a total of 
three Boards in the state. 

The new group held its first volley- 
ball clinic Nov. 13 and volleyball rat- 
ings were given Dee. 11. Plans for a 
basketball clinic and rating clinic are 
under way. 


Publications Committee 


The Publications Committee is a 
standing committee of NSGWS. The 
chairman is elected for a two-year term 
by the Legislative Board. The Edi- 
torial Board consists of members ap- 
pointed by the Publications Chairman 
for a two-year term. Editorial Board 
members represent different sections of 
the country and the various educational! 
levels with which NSGWS is concerned 

junior and senior high school, junior 
college, and college. 

The Publications Committee tries to 
meet needs in the field with timely, in- 
teresting, and helpful publications. It 
may solicit publications and seek au- 
thors to write needed materials. It can 
act similarly for magazine articles. 


Some articles result from recurring 
requests or suggestions by professional 
members in the field. Others come to 
the Editorial Representative from vari- 
ous sports committees. Sports tech 
niques, methods of teaching, standards, 
philosophy, problems, ete., are the types 
of subjects discussed, 


Unsolicited Articles Welcome 

Unsolicited articles are welcomed by 
the Publications Committee. The sub- 
ject of an article usually determines 
its disposition. A sports article may 
be forwarded to the appropriate sports 
committee. Those of general interest 
may be submitted to this JOURNAL or 
the NEA Journal. If the subject is of 
a non-technical nature and of interest 
to the lay person, it may be recom- 
mended to other periodicals. 

The Publications Committee arranges 
for reprints of publications when the 
supply is low. Publications are rewrit- 
ten, revised, or supplemented when ad- 
ditional or new information makes it 
necessary. 

New publications may be undertaken 
by the Committee, the publication be- 
ing subject to the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive and Finance Committee of 
NSGWS and the AAHPER Board of 
Directors. 


What Hoppens to an Article 

Let’s trace an article through its re- 
ception and disposition by the Publica- 
tions Committee. We might suppose 
that you have found a simple, but very 
effective way to teach girls the use of 
the point-of-aim in archery, and that 
you wish to share your discovery with 
others. First of all, you should exam- 
ine the JOURNAL or NSGWS Guides for 
style and format. When the article 
is written, it is sent to the Chairman 
of NSGWS Publications Committee. 
It has an eye-catching title. Attractive 
photographs or illustrations accompany 
it, although this is not necessary. 

The article is submitted to the Pub- 
lications Chairman, who in turn sub- 
mits it to at least three members of the 
Editorial Board who have considerable 
experience in archery. Each membe1 
reads it, makes editing notes, comments, 
and recommendations. She might even 
need to make a correction or two. If 
she finds the article well written, in- 
teresting, and usable in the field, she 
may recommend it for acceptance. If 
there is a favorable consensus among 
the members who have examined the 
article, the Publications Chairman 
sends it to the recommended periodical. 


Send Your Suggestions 

You can have an important part in 
assisting the Publications Committee 
by suggesting desired publications o1 
articles. If you have a suggestion, write 
it now to Dorothea Coleman, Publica 
tions Chairman, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington. * 
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BRODERICK 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS AT THESE 


SOUTHERN 


A. A. H. P. 
April 12-15, 1955 
1 3 5 5 Tulsa, Okla. (Hotel Mayo) 
CONVENTIONS NORTHWEST 
MIDWEST April 13-15, 1955 
Mar. 30-Apr. 1, 1955 Lewiston, Idaho (Lewis & Clark Hotel) 
Columbus, Ohio (Neil House) SOUTHWEST 
CENTRAL April 21-24, 1955 
Mar. 30-Apr. 2, 1955 Las Cruces, N. M. (New Mexico 
A. 4& M. College, Student Union) 


St. Paul, Minn. (Hotel Laury) 


“TEAM SPIRIT” One-piece Suit G510 


A real knockabout one-piece suit, designed for tumbling and 
strenuous gym play, inside elastic cuff, “Shortie” sleeves, bartacked 


belt. Matching-color snap fastener closing. 


WRITE FOR 1955 NEW 
FULL COLOR CATALOG 


Physical Education Suits. BRODERICK GYM. FA 
 wear-tested, sSANFORIZED* and Vat-dyed, 


gym clothes that look, fit, wear and wash » 


‘BRODERICK Label stands for the finest styling and quality 
del pred monn Hondo 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


ban 
/ 
‘ 
4 
f 
9 | N ( 192 q odé erick 
continues to produce the universal ‘Approved as Reaulation” 
6 
' 


able 

We ore experts in setting up and assisting 
schools, organizations and clubs to conduct 
fencing activities and to cooperate with other 
recreational and competitive fencing organi- 
zations 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Write Dopertment J for New Catalog. FE NC | NG EQU 1 PME NT 


‘The Best That Money Can Buy 


Ask Your Trophy Dealer! or Write 


F. H. NOBLE and COMPANY 
Manufacturers Since 1878 | 
559 w. 59th Street. Chicago 21, IML 


couple dances and mixers* 


instructional records (with music) 


Another important “HONOR YOUR PARTNER” teaching aid brought 
to you by Square Dance Associates. In this album Ed Durlacher 
presents his amazingly simple method of teaching American Couple 
Dances and Mixers. He gives oral “walk-through” instructions 
in @asy progressive steps 


You'll find instructions and music for the Patty Cake Polka Mixer, 
Rochester Schottische, Tandem Rochester Schottische, 

Five Foot Two Mixer, Narcissus, and the Paul Jones. 

The Top Hands play the music in their own inimitable style under the 
direction of Frank Novak. Music that sets the tempo for good 
dancing and virtually lifts the dancers’ feet off the floor. 


*’'Mixers” are social activators. “Wallflowers” and 
timid souls of all ages are converted to active 
participants in social activities 


OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS 
me All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are 
R guaranteed against breakage. 
YOUR PARTNE 
uUsE HONOR 


TEACHING AIDS. SQUARE DANCE 
ASSOCIATES 


: Square Dance Associates Dept. PE-4, Freeport, N. Y. : 
' Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me ' 
free descriptive folder 
' ' 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
ZONE STATE 
1 Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Ltd, 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario ' 
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by Master Craftsmen , 

For 2 of 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring a minimum e 
of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, it is the perfect activity 

for both men and women. We manufacture and design the best and e 
least expensive weapons and accessories for beginners and experts. 

Texts, free consul e 

tation and equvip- 
ment plans avail ° 


Dance (from page 58) 


ern creative dance, sports, Children’s 
Theatre, Scholarship Program, hand- 
crafts, group singing, and master 
classes in dance by visiting artists and 
teachers. 


Significance Is Quality 

The significance of this offering lies 
not in the staggering list of classes nor 
activities, but in the quality of the pro- 
gram where persons of all ages have 
found, through the creative develop- 
ment of motor capabilities, a new free- 
dom, joy, self-respect and courage to 
face the inevitable tensions and prob- 
lems of living. 

Over a long period of time, the De- 
partment has resisted pressures to in- 
clude in its program forms of dance 
which placed “routines,” performance, 
and entertainment above the organic 
and creative growth of the participants. 
This fact is respected by discerning per- 
sons and groups in the state, national 
and international dance world. 

The active and capable administrator 
of this broad program is Mrs. Hulbert 
S. Clarke who has been on the YWCA 
staff since 1935, first as the teacher of 
modern dance and later as Director of 
the Health Education program. 
Through her vision, creative effort, and 
the assistance of the staff, this outstand- 
ing program has been built, she says, 
“to establish desirable habits of physical 
and mental health, positive personality 
traits, and spiritual stability.” 

The understanding and co-operation 
which exist between this Department 
and the State Colleges and University, 
the Oklahoma County Medical Society, 
church groups, city newspapers, Civic 
Theatre, Soroptimist Club, American 
Red Cross, merchants who donate al! 
materials for the crafts program, volun- 
teer help of many citizens, and the sup- 
port of the YWCA by women who be- 
lieve in its principles and aeccomplish- 
ments, is an encouraging and inspiring 
fact to those who have a part in its 
work.' ® 


‘The YWCA celebrates its centennial this 
year. See “The YWCA'’s First 100 Years” in 
the February JOURNAL, p. 16. 


MUSIC for ORCHESIS 


NEW MUSIC 
AND NOTES FOR MODERN DANCE 
by 
THROCKMORTON and ROBERTS 


3—10” red Vinylite records in album with 
guide. 6 sides. Techniques, dramatic 
studies, short and long compositions. 
Quantity limited! Order now from 
MAXIN A. ROBERTS 
2701 SEPULVEDA BLVD. 
MANHATTAN BEACH. CALIF. 
$12.50 Post-Paid Add 3% in Calif. 
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SCORING: Scoring is the same as in softball, with a scorekeeper 
tallying runs made by each team in each inning. 


VARIATIONS: A volleyball may be used instead of a softball when 
the game is played indoors, dimensions of the diamond being reduced 
as necessary. Instead of scoring as in softball, a point may be given 
for each base that the runner reaches before the ball does. 


HOW WE DO IT 


MULTIPLE-TEAM SOFTBALL 


Contributed by Dorothy Tollefsen and Pat Baron Lafler 


TYPE: Softball. LEVEL: Junior and senior high 
PLAYING AREA: Softball dia school: college. 
mond, EQUIPMENT: Softball: bat. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

When there are not enough players 
teams. this is a scheme which allows for actual game practice instead 
of work-up. All of the official softball rules apply. with the exception 
of number of players on a team and the leneth of innings. 


rr two complete softball 


FOR 12 PLAYERS: When there are only 12 players, the group is 
divided into 4 teams with 3 players on each team. Team A goes up 
to bat: Team B is assigned pitcher, catcher. shortstop position 
eam A bats 


Team C is on bases: and Team D is out in the field. 
for the regulation 3 outs, keeping score for runs made during its term 
at bat. After 3 outs, Team A takes Team D's place in the field: 
Team D comes in on bases: Team C takes pitcher. catcher. shortstop 
positions: and Team B is up at bat. After each term at bat. the teams 
rotate in the same manner and the inning is completed after each of 
ompleted one term at bat. In this wav. each group 


the 4 teams has 
stays together as a team and can practice teamwork and strategy. 


FOR 15 PLAYERS: Instead of playing softball “short” or plaving a 
rotation work-up. the players are divided into 3 teams of 5 plavers 
each. Team A goes up to bat: Team B is assigned the bases and 


the field plus 


pitcher-catcher positions: while Team C goes out 
plaver act 
tion is the same as with 12 plavers above. with each « 


teams keeping track of runs, errors. put outs. This system can 


I n 12 and 18 and 


as plate or base umpire Wwresroving helder The rota 
the three 


vy number of players 


be worked out with 


is helpful in a class where students want to learn ciate. coach. 


and keep score 


VARIATION: This system can also be used with large classes where 
the instructor has perhaps 4 complete teams with 12 plavers left over 
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NATIONAL GYM SUITS are 


BLOUSES 
SHORTS 


Styled in the latest fash- 
ion, up-to-date in every 
detail and made of select 
materials, all sanforized, 
for gym class use. Girls 
will be proud to wear 
these fine shorts and 
blouses in all sports and 
for vacation, thus serv- 
ing a double purpose. 


Sports Equipment 


Please write for free 
color circular, or send 
for sample suits today! 


naTionaLt & 
Company 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


ARCHERY’S for everyone. 


with 


BEN PEARSON 


ARCHERY TACKLE and EQUIPMENT 


Especially recommended for light tackle 
users, the #302 Fiber Glass “Take 
Down” Bow offers outstanding 
performance and extraordinary long 
life. High tension fiber glass, 

moulded and cured on solid wood 
cores...a light weight bow of 
tremendous strength and cast. 


Length: 5 feet. Take down Length: 2’ 7%” 
Draw weights: 20 to 35 pounds 
Also available with upper and lower limb 


permanently affixed to handle section at no 
extra cow 


Write for free Catalogue and literature 
on our Complete Line of 
Archery Tackle and Equipment 


Incorporated 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas .... 


/ 
7 qual! wes 
$1]00 
I retail 
2 


refresh 
with 
Coke 
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Enjoy 
yourself... 


Coke” is registered trade mark 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Work Simplification 

The solutions to many of the prob- 
lems encountered by hospital recreation 
personnel are found in the effective use 
of management systems, Some 30 hos- 
pital recreation functions which have 
been systematized effectively, and eight 
types of management devices which 
have been used successfully, along with 
selected sources of relevant informa- 
tion, appear in the Sept. 1954 issue of 
American National Red Cross Intereom, 
under “The Conduct of Recreation in 
Hospitals.” 

This topic will be explored further 
at the Second Southern Regional Con- 
ference on Hospital Recreation at the 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
April 3-6. Therefore, those who have 
discovered or used simpler ways of per- 
forming their hospital recreation duties 
are invited to share these experiences 
with others at the April conference or 
through this column. 


Relevant Studies 


The following six studies have come 
to the attention of your editor: 

Morimoto, Francoise R., and Milton 
Greenblatt, M.D., “Personnel Aware- 
ness of Patients’ Socializing Capacity,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, Dee. 
1953. The pre-hospitalization leisure- 
time pursuits of 30 female patients on 
an acute ward at the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, and the awareness of 
these pursuits on the part of 17 nursing 
personnel, were determined through in- 
terviews with patients’ families and 
with personnel involved. The study 
concludes that “It is clear that nurses 
are very often unaware of the socializ- 
ing capacities of their patients. With- 
out this information ... many oppor- 
tunities to help them emerge from their 
withdrawn state are missed.” 

Hyde, Robert W., M.D., and Barbara 
Scott, “The Occupational Therapy Re- 
search Laboratory,” Occupational The) 
apy and Rehabilitation, June 1951. This 
study describes a test battery developed 
at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 
consisting of materials for recreation, 
reading, arts, crafts, and work which 
approximate a variety of life situations. 
The method of presenting these mate- 
rials and observing patient behavior is 
organized, and examples of its use are 
illustrated, The possibilities of using 


this method and/or modifications there- 
of in recreational therapy seem to be 
implied, 


Hyde, Robert W., M.D., Richard 
York, and Anne C. Wood, “Effective- 
ness of Games in a Mental Hospital,” 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilita- 
tion, Aug. 1948. This study reports on 
a series of 43 fifteen-minute observa- 
tions to investigate interpersonal re- 
actions in activities in the smoking 
room of a combination admission and 
disturbed male ward of the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital. It was found that 
if supplies are readily available, games 
may be initiated spontaneously by pa- 
tients without personnel assistance. 
However, personnel are needed for the 
fullest patient participation and sociali- 
zation. Other factors affecting fullest 
participation are size of group, type of 
game, and leadership characteristics of 
patients. 


Hyde, Robert W., M.D., “Factors in 
Group Motivation in a Mental Hospi- 
tal,” The Journal of Nervous and Men- 
tal Disease, March 1953. This is a more 
comprehensive report of the above 
study which delves into the relative ef- 
fectiveness of types of hospital person- 
nel in promoting patient interaction, for 
the most part through games. Several 
corrective changes at Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital as a result of the study 
are noted. 


Fields, Beatrice, “Music as an Ad- 
junct in the Treatment of Brain-Dam- 
aged Patients,” American Journal of 
Physical Medicine, Oct. 1954. This 
study ineludes 28 adult hemiplegic and 
paraplegic patients treated in the In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled 
in New York City over a three-year 
period. The methods of treatment em- 
ployed with four of the 24 patients who 
increased their capacity for purposeful 
movement, are discussed in detail. In 
this treatment, the use of music was 
focused less upon its value as a stimu- 
lus to effect emotional changes, than 
to promote muscular activity and co- 
ordination. The study suggests the 
value of music as an adjunct to treat- 
ment in the area of co-ordinated motion. 


Shatin, Leo, Thomas Gilmore, M.D., 
and Wallace Kotter, “A Study of the 
Relationship Between Music and Post 
Electroshock Awakening,” Diseases of 
the Nervous System, Aug. 1954. In in- 
vestigating the effect of music upon the 
speed of awakening after shock, at the 
VA hospital in Albany, N. Y., three 
conditions were created: silence, bright 
jazz, and quiet classical music. In the 
statistical analyses of data, small sam 
ple techniques were required. Reason- 
able hypotheses inferred this 
study are: “Bright jazz accentuates 
the confusion induced by EST”; “Bright 
jazz results in greater rapidity of 
awakening after EST.” *® 
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CORTLAND Champions 


Superbly-made rackets designed used 


by the game's greatest players. Exclusive 


Radio Frequency Bonding insures stronger 
livelier, better-balanced frames. On display at 
your sporting goods dealer's or pro shop 

choose them for your team. Made in U.S.A 


INST 


PAULINE BETZ 
AUTOGRAPH Racket Nu 
4 times U.S. Women’s Singles Champion 


Former Wimbledon Champion 


PERSONAL Racket 
3 times National Professional Champion , ¥ 
2 times National Singles Champion 
Former Wimbledon Champion I 


FRANK KOVACS 


CHAMPIONSHIP Racket 


Former Professional Clay Court Champion : 
Former Nat'l Professional Singles Champion 
International Professional Champion 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION 
Cortland Line Co., Inc., Cortland, N.Y 


Badminton (from p. 26) ery opportunity to practice and im- ested in measuring their own ability 
i 7 intend rope o1 prove skill and strategy. Usually, an with that of other members of the 
s usually a space where a rope or 
ssl sian sh toh intermediate class is smaller than a class. It is for these reasons that 
of five feet from the floor. Students veyinning Class ant 11S ac In m p cla surnament if 

th bien tie tain sila ial self permits a much more flexible or gested as a good means of stimulat 
may then practice e low serve usec ‘ : 

7 ganization. Here is a more likely ing interest in improvement 


in doubles by serving as close to the h 
opportunity to teacn 1@ Various SYS 
rope as possible, and even, later, at- Pr IDEAL SPORT 


tems of double play. Here also will 


tempting to hit the shuttle over the Badminton speaks for itself through 
d ve be a better chance to teach, or intro 
net into specifically marked areas ap- i ‘- the many person W ho play and love 
rm. duce if it has not been done before 
proximately 12 feet away. This is ‘ the game. The people familiar with 
. the singles game. 
an excellent measure of accuracy and ; : it recognize its great social adapta 
. An intermediate class will certainly 
is a challenge to most students. If : bility for both sexes, making it an 
‘ , enjoy a ladder-type tournament which 
plastic shuttles are used, the instruc- ideal sport for everyone. They realize 
sae ; runs concurrently with the class. It 
tor may allow those waiting their that it is a game which can be played 
, is suggested that both a doubles and 
turn on the court to hit the shuttle for many years and played well, too 


singles ladder (if singles has been 

igainst the wall. This is a good test It is hoped that those who have 

; ‘ 4 é stressed at all) be constructed by the 

of eye-quickness and also deftness of not yet included badminton in thei: 
instructor to add the definite impetus 

racket control. There are other sim- : ; school or college physical education 

le drills t hic } fat of competition to the interest of the 

je arilis to wnicn a teacher OT a e encourage do 80 

class. If a mixed-doubles tournament prvgr ar ill be encouraged to d 


large class may resort, These drills is feasible at all, it should be in and soon. The suggestions for cla 
can be quite valuable to the students te on organization presented in this artich 
as well as helpful to the teacher who ideal sport for co-educational compe hould be helpful to the teacher start 
wants to keep an entire class active. tition. It is at this intermediate level ing badminton or to the beginning 
THE INTERMEDIATE CLASS of skill that the students will begin teacher who has badminton in the 

Intermediate badminton players really thinking of strategy and will program. Suggestions on badminton 
will be most interested in learning probably realize the importance of kills and strategy will follow-up thi 
the finer points of the game. An in- using all the strokes in badminton article in the next issue of the 
termediate class should be given ev- They will also become quite inte1 JOURNAL, *® 
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>» & 
| 
On the courts of the land...it’s CORTLAND 


better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swimmers 
in these fine suits... keep their form fitting 
comfort in and out of the pool, 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 


Fast Vat Dyes in Copen - Royal - Scarlet - Green 
Standard Form Fitting Medel SIZES: 22-46 
$0147 Skirtless, $21 de 271497 Front Skirt, $30 dz 
Halter Tie a. Uplift Model SIZES: 32- 42 
Skirtle Front Skirt, $36 de 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
Skirtless, $16.0 dz 
COPEN - ROYAL - SCARLET 
Skirtless $13.% dr OXFORD GREY 
oF ND for CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY (0, 


NEW YORK 1, 


866 SIXTH AVE. 
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VISUAI 
AM 
MATERIALS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 


STOP RHEUMATIC FEVER. 1242 min. 16mm. 
B & W, $15. Accompanied by free dis- 
cussion guide and two leaflets, “Stop 
Rheumatic Fever” and “Now You Can 
Protect Your Child,” National Heart 
Inst., U. S. Dept. of Health, Educ., and 
Welfare; and American Heart Assn. 
Write to AHA, Film Library, 15 E. 
37th St., New York 16. Shows that 
rheumatic fever and recurrent attacks 
of rheumatic fever can be prevented. 


TOBACCO AND THE HUMAN BODY. 15 min., 
$62.50. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. Collaborator: C. A. Mills, 
M.D., prof. of Experimental Medicine, 
Univ. of Cincinnati. An authentic re- 
port on the scientific results of modern 
research, evaluating the effects of the 


use of tobacco. 


EAT FOR HEALTH. 11 min., color $100, B 
& W, $50. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. Collaborator: 
James R. Wilson, M.D., Council on 
Foods and Nutrition, American Medical 
Assn. This film introduces a new ap- 
proach in teaching children to eat a 
well-balanced diet. Using the five 
fingers of the hand as an always avail- 
able check-off device, the film identifies 
a food group with each finger. 


FLY ABOUT THE HOUSE. 10 min., 16 mm., 
color, rental $4 per day, purchase $90. 
Available from CMC, a division of 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1125 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 25. Makes the subject 
of home sanitation entertaining and 
instructive. 


HOME HOMICIDE. 16 mm., B & W, 7 min., 
rental $3 per day, purchase $40. Avail- 
able from CMC, a division of Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York 25. Shows why the home is 
the most dangerous place in the world. 


BILL'S BETTER BREAKFAST PUPPET SHOW 
25 min. 16mm., color, $75. Cereal Inst., 


Inc., 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. New 
health and nutrition film of a live pup- 
pet show presented for kindergarten 
through 4th grade. Susan and Jerry, 
twins, learn how to improve their health 
habits, and especially to eat a good 
breakfast. 


Physical Education 
BEGINNING SWIMMING. | reel, color $110; 
B & W $55. Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. Educational au- 
thor, Frances Dixon, Long Beach 
(Calif.) Recreation Dept. Through 
scenes photographed both above and 
beneath the water surface, basic tech- 
niques of swimming for beginners are 
demonstrated. 


General Interest 
MOUNTAIN OF FIRE. 16 mm., color. Al- 
manac Films, Inc., 516 - 5th Ave., N. Y. 
The story of Mt. Etna in Sicily and the 
effects of an eruption on the people, 
villages, and countryside surrounding 
the Mountain’s base. 


WHICH WAY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS? 16 mm., 
B & W, 9 min., rental $3, purchase $40 
from CMC, a division of Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York 2h. Part I (7% min.) pro- 
vides a springboard for discussion; and 
Part II (1% min.) is for use after the 
discussion; it restates the problem and 
provides a conclusion for your program. 


AMERICAN FILM FORUM, INC., 516 
5th Ave., New York 36, announces the 
release of: 
The Segregation Question, Forum No. 14, 
with participants Sen. James O. East- 
land (D) Miss. and Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D) 


Are We Drifting Into World War Ii? Forum 
No. 15, with participants Sen. Warren 
Magnuson (D) Washington and Rep. 
Charles Brownson (D) Ind. 


FILMS ON GUIDANCE. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, IL: 
a Along with Parents. 14 min., B & 
W $62.50, color on special order $125. 
Collaborator: Carl R. Rogers, Univ. 
of Chicago. A close look at the ques- 
tion of mutual respect between teen- 
agers and their parents. 
Learning To Study. 14 min. B & W $62.50. 
Collaborator: Harold A. Anderson, 
Univ. of Chicago. The steps required 
to master the art of study are shown 
in detail. 


Personality and Emotions. 16 min., B & W 
$75. Collaborator: Joseph McVickers 
Hunt, Univ. of Illinois. Designed for 
high school and college audiences 
studying personality development and 
mental health, giving an overview of 
the development of emotions from in- 
fancy through early childhood, and 
implying that emotional maturity is 
a desirable goal in the development of 
personality. 
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RECORDED 
MUSIC 


arranged specifically for 


Teachers 
of 
Dancing 


136 RECORDS 


Over 250 Musical Selections 
Popular, Semi-Classical, 
and Classical Compositions 


Complete Listing of 


RECORDS—ROUTINES—SHEET MUSIC 
sent upon request 


POST OFFICE BOK 328 VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


A Series of 4 Motion Pictures on 


EDUCATION 
FOR 


CHILDBIRTH 


Sound, 16 mm, b & w 
For Senior High and College use 


e@ PRENATAL CARE 

e LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 
e A NORMAL BIRTH 

POSTNATAL CARE 


For rental, purchase, preview 
Write 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 


414 Mason Street 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Are Manners Important? 11 min., B & W 
$50. Collaborator: Rose H. Alschule: 
Designed as a motivation tool to get 
children to think 
courtesy and 
society. 


about the role of 


good manners in oul 


THE ART IN ACTION SERIES. 6 min. ea., 
color, $50. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. Produced by Paul 
Burnford in collaboration with Virginia 
Purcell. 
What Is Art? 
discover the basic 
world around them. 


Encourages children to 
elements in the 


Color. Children will explore new won 
ders of color in nature, in pigments, 
in yarn, clay, 
materials. 


wood, and other art 


Young viewers, identifying 
themselves with the children in the 
film, will enjoy playing the “What Is 
It?” game with forms that 
name. 


Form. 


have a 


Line. Combining imaginative photog 
raphy with animation, this film clari- 
fies the variations in the quality of 
lines to be found in nature 

The exploration of surfaces 
provides a tangible approach to un 
derstanding textural qualities in art. 


Texture. 


Light and Dark. Striking camera studie 
in light, shadow, and gradations of 
color illustrate the meaning of values 
in art. 


ELEMENTARY CONSERVATION SERIES Pro 
duced by the Conservation Foundation 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil 
mette, 


Your Friend the Forest (Keep It or Destroy It} 
6 min., color, $50, The forest is home 
for birds and animals the source of 
lumber for people, and a 
recreation, but it cannot run or pro 
tect itself from its 
enemy—fire. 


place for 


most dangerou 


Your Friend the Soil. 7 min., 
Shows that good soil and the good 


food it can produce are a part of each 
child’s share in our national heritage 


color, $50 


Your Friend the Water 
6 min., color, $50. The 
value of pure water are shown in 
striking contrast to the causes and 
wastefulness of water pollution 


(Clean or Dirty 


sources and 


CLOTHES AND YOU: LINE AND PROPORTION 
1 reel, sound, color $110 or B & W $55 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1 
Il]. Educational Collaborator: Gladys L. 
Butt, Professor of Textiles 
and Clothing, New York State Collegs 
of Home Economics at Cornel! Univ 
This is a basic film for girls who are in 
terested in learning how to choose 
clothes that “do the most” for them. A 
series of “right and wrong” 
tions show certain principles relating 
to line and proportion that girls can 
apply for wise clothing choices. * 


Associate 


demonstra 


THE MOST VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED FOR 


COMMUNITY 
and GROUP 
RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


A complete, self-contained, port 
able high fidelity sound system 
that fills many important needs in 


the field of group activities . . . 


a As a CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE 
SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


As PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
As o HIGH FIDELITY RADIO 


PRICED FROM 
5279” 
witt 

etic Pickus 
The Rhythmaster is equipped with 
either single or twin speakers, or 
can be used in conjunction with any 
existing PA system. In 
doors or outdoors, the Rhythmaster 
is invaluable in directing group 
activities 


speaker 


For complete details use this coupon 


REK-O-KUT COMPANY Dept, Z0 8 
38-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y 


Please send me information concerning the 


Rhythmaster. Also include literature covering 
] Dise Recorders Record Turntables 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


| 


By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER. 


New Wilson Football 


The new Wilson football with all-new 
Grip-Tite gives a sure, firm grip under 
wet or dry conditions. Its prominent 
pebble of finest, full-grained steerhide 
provides better grip. 

The new Wilson ball has hand-sewed 
ends, triple lining, and rugged lock- 
stitched seams to insure true shape and 
true flight; more pointed ends to make 
bullet passes easier; and increased sala- 
bility. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2307 N. 
Campbell Ave., Chicago. 


Sporco Installed at 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


This is the portable-type Sporco score- 
board in use by Athletic Director Guy 
Sundt’s office at University of Wiscon- 
sin during game with University of 
Michigan in Big Ten Conference series. 
This portable device can be wheeled 
about the campus, used indoors and out, 
and conveniently stored. It is a design 
by Dave Delany, recreation specialist 
of Milwaukee, manufactured by Sporco 
Inc., 239 W. Center St, Milwaukee. 
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Combination Standard for 
Five Different Sports 


An all-aluminum standard readily 
convertible for use in volleyball, bad- 
minton, tennis, paddle-tennis, and high 
jump is being introduced by Singleton & 
Yutzler Co., Inc., 314 Hillside Ave., Williston 
Park, t. 1, N.Y. The standard, & ft. high, 
is of 1% in. o.d. heavy aluminum pipe 
with engraved high-jump markings 
yraduated 2 ft. to 6 ft., cross-bark slide 
adjusted by thumbscrew, 20 in. diam- 
eter base plate and 3 in, diameter flush 
bronze floorplates for indoor installa- 
tions. Sleeves of 18 in. with caps are 
supplied for outdoor installation. 


Champ-Designed Rackets in 
New Cortland Catalog 


New models and popular standard de- 
signs in tennis, badminton, squash, and 
shuffleboard equipment produced by 
The Cortland Racket Division of Cortland Line 
Co., Cortland, N. Y., are introduced in a 
new, profusely illustrated catalog just 
released by that firm. Among the 19 
models in tennis and eight in badminton 
rackets are several designs by cham- 
pions Bobby Riggs, Frank Kovacs, 
Pauline Betz, and Hugh Forgie. The 
book also includes balls, strings, racket 
presses, court markers, net reels, and 
other accessories for tennis; and com- 
plete badminton and shuffleboard sets. 


AMA Accepts Dakon Baths 

Acceptance by the American Medical 
Association and Underwriters’ Labs of 
whirlpool baths made by Dakon Tool & 
Machine Co., New Hyde Park, N. Y., has been 
announced. These products, used in 
physical therapy, provide control over 
pressure, temperature, aeration, agita- 
tion, position, and level of flow. 


New Disk Game for 
Playground Use 

Sky-Pie is the name of a new game 
produced by Consolidated Industries, 710 W. 
Market St., Greensboro, N. C., in the form of 
a disk with center-hole. The disk is 
thrown by one player, and his opponent 
attempts to catch it on a _ steel-wire 
“snagger.” Consolidated is also mak- 
ing an assortment of other games in 
peg-board, pick-up peg, box-hockey, and 
additional types for youngsters and 
adults. 


“Build-It-Yourself”’ 
Steel Landing Pier 

Cost savings up to 50% have been 
achieved in piers assembled from frame- 
parts produced by Hussey Mfg. Co., 7 Rail- 
road Ave., North Berwick, Maine. Company 
furnishes steel adjustable supporting 
horses and other all-metal parts, with 
prints and simple instructions for 
building deck sections from locally pur- 
chased wood, Savings oceur in freight 
and labor. The arrangement is sec- 
tional, conforming to any size or shape 
of pier desired. It also is adjustable to 
eémpensate for uneven bottom and 
varying water level, and demountable 
to permit storing in limited space. The 
sections are 12 ft. long and 4 ft. or 6 ft. 
wide. This product, with many other 
water-sports facilities, is shown in a 
new catalog available on request from 
the firm. 


Faceguards Increasing 
in Popularity 

Produced by Athletic Products Co., South 
Bend 24, Ind., the Ted Sowle faceguard 
proved extremely popular last season 
and reportedly is now attracting spread- 
ing attention in the secondary school 
area, The device is attachable to any 
standard helmet in college and high 
school design, is universal in face- 
contour fitting qualities, and can be in- 
stantly put on or removed. * 
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BE SMART-Stock and Feature 
DUBOW 


woopDs 


and 


IRONS 


7 Outstanding 
Models’ 
Personal 
Championship 
Tournament 
British Flyer 
Flying Scot 
Rivalit 
Storler 


Off the Tee and on the Green 
Performance PLUS with 
DUBOW GOLF BALLS 
Fiver © Scot Fite Super 


© Conny Seor * 


Feature DUBOW Baseball Gloves and Mitts 
for outstanding performance on the diamond 


The “Bob Lemon 
FIELOERS GLOVE 
Professions! glove 


The “Eddie Stanky 
FIELDERS GLOVE 
cowhide with adyustable bac 


expecially long tingers 


June 24 - August 19 


STAFF 

Professors Dr. Carns (Director), Miss Glossow, Mr. Rarick; As 
sociate Professor Miss Cronin; Assistant Professor Miss Fee; In 
structor Miss Liba; Visiting Lecturers Miss Johnson (Madison Public 
Schools), Miss Winter (Ohio Wesleyan University). 
SPECIAL LECTURERS 

Margaret H’Doubler Claxton, formerly Chairman of Dance Divi 
sion, University of Wisconsin. 

David A. Armbruster, Professor of Physical Education, University 
of lowa 

Sheila M. Cater, Principal Lecturer in Physical Education, Moray 
House, Teachers’ Training College associated with the University 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

George P. Nissen and Frank la Due, Co-authors of new 
Trampoline textbook. 
COURSES 

Courses in General Physical Education and in Dance. Areas 
Kinesiology, Measurement, Motor Development, Research and 
Independent Study, Supervision and Curriculum, Teaching of Cre 
ative Dance for Children, Foundation Courses, Composition, Move 
ment and Its Rhythmic Structure, Percussion, Beginning and 
Advanced Technique in Modern Dance. 
WORKSHOP IN THE TEACHING OF MOTOR SKILLS 
June 27-July 22 

Four-week course, one week devoted to each of following areas 
Audio-visual aids; Aquatics; Activities and inexpensive equipment 
suitable for elementary schools; Trampoline. Fee: $35.00. May 
be carried for 2 credits or no credit. Students may attend for a 
portion of the course for fee of $10.00 uo week (no credit) 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Department of Physical Education for Women 
SUMMER SESSION, 1955 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Announcing ++ + THE COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 


AALCO BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


The Newest 
Most 
Unusual 
Ideas In 
Backstops 
Ever 
Developed! 


@ WALi MOUNTED” @ SWING-UP 
@ PORTABLE FLOOR MODELS 
and Other Types of Equipment 

ENGINEERED to meet the needs of 
Grade, High Schools, Colleges 


Outstanding features ar exclusive Cent-R 
Strut method of me ting backboards which 
puts greatest support directly behind point of 
greatest shock, and Tripod principle of brea 
ing for uimost rigidity. Choice of All-Weather 
Stee Wood or Plexiglas backboords 
The All-Weather models. in 


particular, ore 
lightweight nple im desigr and 


generally 
less costly o install-are recommended for 
grade s ‘ for practice rts in high 
schools 


Top picture 
type 
mounting Sporting Goods Dealer 
Triped bracing 
At left, forward 

Swing-Up 

Both have AALCO MFG. CO 
All-Weather 273\-G Wyandotte St 
backboards St. Louis 11, Mo 


Consult Your 


Write for Literature 


++ 


tsi ts 


From 7 an “OSCAR" 


to 


AY a 
CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY 


“ARLEN 


FoR 
ONYX TROPHIES* 


Beauty and economy blended in the finest 
genuine onyx trophies you ever saw. Your 
choice of white Pedrara, Italian black-and 
gold marble 

Also new wood designs in blonde ash 
silver grey walnut combined with magnolia 
and tobacco brown and natural walnut 

Many new styles in “Marbelette,” a gem 
like plastic 


Fill in Coupon Below with Name of Your Tre 
phy Supplier and he will send you the latest 
Arien Super 1955 Trophy Catalog, containing 
world's largest selection! 


*Sold only through Authorized Deolers! 
ARLEN TROPHY CO., INC. JR-3 
50 Gold Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Please send my trophy supplier, whose name | enclose below, with the 
latest information on ARLEN Onyx and other Trophies 


MY NAME 

TITLE OR ORGANIZATION 

ADORESS 

city STATE 
NAME OF TROPHY SUPPLIER 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE 


‘ 
| 
“ 
\ R Our complete 
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4 othe: teotures 
if 
‘ 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


MY PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by TIMOTHY O’SULLIVAN 


Arnold College Division 
University of Bridgeport 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION has always 
been part of society. From the earliest 
times, men were taught to hunt, fish, 
joust, and practice many other activi- 
ties, both for sport and survival, 

Our society today finds it unnecessary 
to train its children in the survival ac- 
tivities, although there is a certain 


amount of fitness which should be main- 
tained as preparedness for military 
ervice, People today find themselves 


ruled by an era of mechanical gadgets 
and push-buttons. The only condition- 
ing they might engage in, after the 
years of formal schooling are past, is 
bowling one night a week with the 
“rang” or a game of golf on the week 
end, This is not the type of condition- 
ing which prepares for the rigors of 
ervice training or combat. 

This leaves the other phase, sports, to 
he dealt with at greater length. From 
the time our children. first enter school, 
they are taken in hand and trained in 
the activities which contribute to physi 
cal, emotional, mental ond social growth 
according to the best principles of our 
social atmosphere 

It is the place of those in our field to 
put the “physical” into education. It is 
the job of the physical educator to take 
all the principles of education and inter 
weave them into a program which will 
not only educate the child, but will build 
a sounder body as well as mind. 

One of the basic principles of physi 
cal education is that of providing a 
continuum of activity. In other words, 
yames taught in the elementary school 
hould have some carry-over value. 
First, the games should have immediate 
carry-over benefits in the child’s every- 
day life. Secondly, they should carry 


over into later years of school. These 
are referred to as lead-up games. It is 
at the high school level that the suc- 
cess or failure of the program in ele- 
mentary school is revealed. It is a sad 
sight to see a high school youngster who 
is incapable of throwing a ball or un- 
able to “keep up with the crowd” in his 
gym class because he was not trained 
in his lower grades. This, of course, 
excepts the handicapped pupils, who 
test the abilities of secondary instruc- 
tors to provide a program which will 
encompass all children, 

A teacher in the physical education 
field must have a strong character in 
order to be effective in the fulfillment 
of his obligations to his students. It 
always seems that the physical educa- 
tion instructor is elected by many of 
his students as their hero. For this 
reason he must use care and fore- 
thought in his actions. 

One other point which should be taken 
into consideration by all instructors is 
the “maximum participation” theory. 
Activities for the curriculum should be 
considered in the light of each indi- 
vidual’s capabilities and this used as 
the starting point for the planning. 

This summarizes, in a very general 
way, my feelings about the field which I 
hope to enter after June graduation. 
These points are only a minute part of 
interpretation of the field of physical 
education, Perhaps many will not be 
found practicable and maybe many oth- 
ers will be revealed to me as time passes 
and experience leaves its mark. But 
come what may, I know that there is a 
vreat deal of work to be done in the 
field. 


Student Activities at 
District Conventions 
Southern District 

Student members of the Southern 
District AHPER will meet some of the 
“Big Wheels” in the profession during 
a “Visit with the Wheels’ at the Dis 
trict Convention, April 13, from 6 to 
6:30 P.M. Held at the YWCA in Tulsa, 
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the session will be immediately followed 
by a buffet supper for students and the 
“Wheels.” 

Reservations for the supper at $1.50 
per plate can be made with Florence 
Blackmore, University of Tulsa. 

Virginia Morris, University of Okla- 
homa, is in charge of plans for “Place- 
ment Service for Students.” 


Eastern District 

A student meeting is scheduled for 
April 19, 1955 at the Eastern District 
Association Convention. The program 
will revolve around a panel discussion 
on the topic “Physical Education’s In- 
creasing Role in Education.” 

Elsa Schneider, specialist in education 
from the U. S. Office of Education; Ruth 
Evans, director of physical education 
for women, Springfield (Mass.) College; 
Harold B. Gores, superintendent of 
schools in Newton, Mass.; and Doris 
Olmstead, student at —- Bouvé— Boston 
School, Medford, Mass. (as representa- 
tive of the students) have all consented 
to serve as panel members. A student 
summarizer will be appointed later. 


Student Heads Appointed 
For National Convention 

Robert Nickolette and Virginia Reda, 
University of Illinois, are student co- 
chairmen for the Student Section of 
the National AAHPER meeting to be 
held in Chicago in 1956. 

Armond Seidler and Nancy Wilder 
are faculty co-advisers. 


La Crosse Major Club 

Keeping in mind that professiona: 
growth in health, physical education, 
and recreation is the goal sought by 
teachers in our field, the La Crosse 
State College Major Club is co-operating 
by working with undergraduates. 

New projects of the club this year 
include use of bulletin boards for pro- 
fessional information, informing home- 
town newspapers of activities or 
achievements of individuals, and pre- 
senting a physical education demon- 
stration to the public. 

For the second year the club is sell- 
ing professional material and pam- 
phlets to future teachers. 

Last year the members collected data 
for a cheerleading booklet, prepared 
promotional material for career days in 
high schools, and sent representatives 
to three Midwest conventions. 


Varied Activities at lowa STC 

The Women’s Physical Education 
Club of Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, has a professional meet- 
ing one month and a social gathering 
the next, 

At a fall meeting a panel of new 
teachers spoke about problems of equip- 
ment and play areas at their respective 
schools, and a placement bureau speaker 
told of job opportunities in Iowa, at the 
January meeting. 

The members had a swimming party, 
their annual Christmas party, and in 
February a winter sportsday of skating, 
skiing, and sliding. 

Their goal for this year is to outfit 
the Majors Club in blazers. 

Every Wednesday afternoon the club 
sponsors a Coffee Hour for all the 
majors and faculty members. * 
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Golf Clubs 


tic or felt balls. For use outdoors in 
a limited area they are a good substi- 
tute for hard balls, and may also be 
used inaoors. 


(from page 22) 


Hard balls are available at many 
country clubs and municipal courses 
or commercial driving ranges for no 
more than the asking. At other places 
they are available at very low 
“Seconds” may procured, and 
while they are not perfect balls they 
are quite acceptable for beginners. 
Repaints may also be available from 
local dealers, and cost less than new 
balls; they 


cost. 
be 


free from 
may be of good quality. 


are cuts, and 
Putting is 
best taught with new hard balls, how- 
ever cheap they may be. At the pres- 
ent one can buy them for as little as 
twenty-five cents each, although there 
more at three for a dollar. One 
pay as much as a dollar a ball 
but this is not for begin- 
Cheaper thicker 
covers and are less easily cut; 
tance is sacrificed for 

which is more important 
group under consideration. 


are 
can 
necessary 
ners. balls have 
dis- 
durability 

for the 


Balls should be washed frequently 
in lukewarm water with a 
amount of bleach added; a 
helps to remove dirt; 
mesh 
sun. 
2. Tees: Wooden for 
use are quite inexpensive in quantity 
lots. For indoor use the hard rubber 
tees are advisable on cocoa mats or 
rubber mats. However, if tire link 
rubber the regular 
wooden tees may be inserted between 
the links. 

5. Bags: A 
bag should 
player 


small 
brush 
dry on a wire 
of the hot 


or screening, out 


tees outdoor 


mats are used, 


durable, inexpensive 


be for each 
the Many 
schools give lessons in the physical 
education or after school pro 
gram without being able the 
students on a golf course and there 


provided 


on golf course, 
club 


to get 


fore do not provide golf bags; other 
than for demonstrating how to carry 
a bag, this feature may be completely 
omitted from a 


beginners’ course 


where equipment must necessarily be 


limited. 

Bags should be brushed clean and 
the leather parts 
riodically. 


saddle soaped pe 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


FOR OUTDOO™ AND INDOOR USE 


Here at last is the Heavy-Duty 
Table Tennis Table featuring Durability 
and Economy. Sturdily Constructed to With- 
stand Extreme Abuse from Play and Weather 
Built to Last a Life-time. 


Aluminum 


® Regulation Bounce and Construction 
® Attractively Finished with Green 
Anodized Non-Glare Surface 


*® Secured Solid Steel Center Net 


*® No Sharp Corners or Edges. 


*® No 
Problems 


Maintenance or Replacement 


® Many Times More Economical Than 
Wooden Tables. 


Schools, etc 


tremendous success in Colleges 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED and CONSTRUCTED 
For Heavy-Duty Use In: 
Outdoor and Indoor Recreation Centers, 
Playgrounds, Resorts, Clubs, Camps, 
Ocean-going Vessels, Etc 


For Full Details, Write 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 


760 George St. — Teaneck, N. J 


the game. 


a FOR SCHOOLS Successf: “th 
eact fur i 

se iding: O 

quipment, Facilitie 


Test ¢ 


jamental 
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12 pages €x Vin 


INTRAMURAL PROGRAM MATERIALS 


Complete Kit 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION, 


FREE 


Ask for these free 


Teaching Aids 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL PROGRAM 


These materials are offered freely as aids to 
schools, municipalities and other agencies 
working to stimulate interest in golf and in 
broadening opportunities for participation in 


INC. 


National Golf Foundation, Inc 

407 South Dearborn Street 

Chicago 5, IMinois 

Please send me Free Golt Aids for Schools 
Name 

School 

Address 

City 


Other Aids Available 
at Nominal Costs 


INSTRUCTOR'S 


teact 


GUIDE | 


60 pages Price $1.00 


32 pages Bly in 


Quantity discounts available 


* 
THE EASY WAY TO LEARN GOLF RULES 


Price 25¢ 


stions Ent 


30 pages 3x 4in 


Quantity discounts available 


* 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR GOLF 


Price 10¢ 


74 pages Price 50¢ 


Discount information on request 


WEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


od 
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ass f Text on Rules pu ‘ 
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study vering 
24 pages 8', x 11 in FREE © 
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University of Colorado 
Department of Physical Education 


Men and Women 


SUMMER SESSION 1955 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS 


First Term—June 17 to July 22 
Second Term—July 25 to Aug. 27 


Graduate work leading to the degree 
Master of Science; Master of Educa- 
tion; Doctor of Education; and under 
graduate work leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Science 


COURSES 
HEALTH— 
The School Health Program for Elementary 
Schools; Advanced Personal and Community 
Health; Methods and Materials for Teach- 
ing Health 


DANCE- 

Dance Composition; Musie Accompaniment 
for Modern Dance; Elementary and Advanced 
Techniques; Methods of Teaching Folk, So- 
cial and Square Danee; Square and Round 
Dance; Ballroom Dancing. 


COACHING SCHOOL FOR MEN— 
Football, Basketball, Track and Field. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 

Physical Education for the Elementary 
School; Physiology of Muscular Activity; 
Growth and Development; Tests and Meas- 
urements; Construction of Play Areas; Modi- 
fied Activities; Safety Education; Care and 
Vrevention of Athletic Injuries; Problems in 
Secondary School Athletics; Principles of 
Sports Competition; Physical Education in 
the Modern High School; Current Trends in 
Teaching Physical Education; Curriculum 
Problems in Health and Physical Education; 
Seminar in Physical Education; Methods of 
Teaching Individual and Dual Sports; Meth- 
ods of Organizing Intramurals, Sportsdays 
and Playdays; Riding; Tennis; Golf; Swim- 
ming; Archery; Bowling; Badminton. 


RECREATION— 
rinciples of Outdoor Education; School 
Recreation; Social Recreation. 


VISITING LECTURERS 

Margaret Bourne, Head, Department of Phys- 
jeal Education for Girls, Evanston Township 
High School; David Hrace, Professor, U niver- 
sity of Texas; Jean Erdman, Professional 
Dancer and Teacher, New York City; Dero- 
thy LaSalle, Professor, Wayne University; 
Jack Maxin, Concert Pianist, New York City; 
Maurice Ostrander, Associate Professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; George Stafford, Pro- 
fessor, University of Illinois, 


Write Now for Summer Session Bulletin: 
Director of the Summer Session, Macky 311 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
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Sun 
emoriam 


WILLIAH RALPH LaPORTE 


DR. WILLIAM RALPH LoPORTE, Gulick Award 
winner and head of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department at University of South- 
ern California for 41 years until his re- 
tirement last June, passed away Jan- 
uary 14 of a heart attack in his home 
in Palos Verdes Estates. 


He had been teaching part-time at 
since his retirement, and was re- 


cently named SC’s Director of Archives, 
since he had virtually grown up with 
the University and knew its history in- 
timately. He established the Physical 
Education Department, advocating co- 
educational activities as early as 1913. 
He planned and designed the physical 
education building in 1930. 


One of the nation’s best known pro- 


fessors of physical education, Dr. La- 
Porte won the Gulick award from 
AAHPER in 10951. He was honored for 
his research in building courses of 
study, his prolific writing, and partici- 
pation in community affairs. His high 
school textbook, Your Health and Safe- 
ty, was one of the three most widely 
used in its field. 


Recent honors were a Gold Medal 


from the Helms Foundation for his 
outstanding contributions to athletics, 
and an honorary LL.D. from George 
Pepperdine College. 


He wrote over 50 professional maga- 


zine articles, including those in the 
JOURNAL and RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 
and planned and directed films on per- 
formance techniques of sports. 


He invented the basket locker system 


and the folding metal plinths in use in 
the SC physical education building. 


Dr. LaPorte was an Honor Award 


Fellow of the AAHPER, a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Physical Ed- 
ucation, and a recipient of the Ling 


Medal. 


He served as President of the South- 


west District of AAHPER, the CPEA, 


by L. M. FRALEY 
Editor, international Relations Committee 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE LECTURES 


Dorothy Ainsworth has received news 
of a lectureship in physical education in 
Burma for a woman and others in 
Egypt and Baghdad, Iraq (one baseball 
and track and one health education spe- 
cialist). This is a Fulbright award and 
covers expenses and work for one year. 
There is a very fine, experienced teacher 
and leader who could come here from 
abroad if a lectureship were provided 
for him. If interested, contact Miss 
Ainsworth, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


COMING EVENTS 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF FOLK MUSIC 
AND CONFERENCE. Sponsored by Inter- 


‘national Folk Music Council June 29 - 


July 5 in Oslo, Countries from all parts 
of the world are invited to send groups 
of dancers and singers. Write for in- 
formation to Maude Karpeles, Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council, 12 Clorane 
Gardens, London, N.W. 3, England. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 
AND INSTITUTE FOR ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
TEACHERS. University of Oslo. Six-week 
course on Physical Education in Scan- 
dinavia, including brief summaries of 
cultural backgrounds, educational sys- 
tems, and history, content, and organi- 
zation of physical education. The stu- 
dents will observe and participate in 
some activities of Scandinavian physi- 
cal education, Write for information to 
Summer School Office, c/o St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

DANCE WORKSHOP IN EUROPE. July 1 - 
Sept. 9. Tours in Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, England, and 
Scotland. Tuition and tour price $1,250. 
Write for detailed itinerary and other 
information to the Association for Aca- 
demic Travel Abroad, Inc., 40 E. 49th 
St., New York 17. 

INTERNATIONAL YOUTH GYMNASTIC CON. 
GRESS. July 5-July 9 in Rotterdam. Dem- 
onstrations. Write for information to 
Dr. J. Miedema, Netherlands Ministry 
of Education, Arts and Sciences, Prin- 
sessegracht 20, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. *® 


Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference, California Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation of America, and the 
Southern California Chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. He was Chairman of the 
Curriculum Research Committee of the 
CPEA from 1928-54. * 
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Don’t Baby Your Gym Floor (/). /4) 

1. What other activities are possi- 
ble in a community school gymna- 
sium? 

2. What precautions can be made 
to avoid damage to gym floors and 
facilities and still keep the building 
open for wide public use? 


Acceleration of Growth ()). 

1. How does poverty affect growth 
and physical efficiency? Compare a 
very poor with an economically ad- 
vanced country. 

2. Are standards of physical 
growth and of health in the United 
States improving? deteriorating? 
stable? Present facts to justify your 
answer. 


Teeth and the Teens (). /”) 

1. What are the important factors 
that should be emphasized in teach- 
ing dental health’ in secondary 
schools? 

2. Why do many dental health pro 
grams fail to create and sustain in- 
terest at the secondary level? 

Golf Clubs (). 2/) 

1. If you were purchasing golf 
equipment for a high school class, 
what factors would you consider in 
the selection? 

2. Realizing that golf equipment 
represents a big investment, how 
would you make sure your students 
would give it proper care? 


The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


March 1955 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


Let’s Teach Badminton 

1. How can a badminton class be 
organized so the maximum number 
of students can participate? 

2. What can be done with the stu- 
dents waiting for a turn to play to 
keep them active and interested? 


College Health Teaching 

1, On the basis of the article, dis- 
cuss the effectiveness of health 
teaching in your college. 

2. If you have a college health 
council and/or a student health coun 
cil, what is it doing to improve col- 
lege health teaching? If not, how 
can such councils be organized on 
your campus? 


Recreation’s Future ‘)). 

1. Why does growth in the labor 
force have a greater effect on recre- 
ational demand than growth of popu- 
lation alone? 

2. What are some of the reasons a 
growth of automobile ownership will 
induce people to use new time and 
income for recreation? 


Values of an Accreditation ()). 4) 

1. Debate the question, “Is it wise 
to raise standards of teacher educa 
tion at a time when there is such a 
shortage of teachers?” 

2. Discuss ways in which your own 
teacher education program might be 
improved, ® 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


We fill positions in schools, colleges & uni- 
versities throughout the East & South. Write, 
telling us about yourself. ist yr. 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combines elements of running, passing, kicking. 
For boys and girls junior high through college 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 
Speed-a-way film 
One reel, color, sound 
Rental—$3.75 Sale—$95.0¢ 
Also in black and white 
Speed-a-way Guide Book 
Containing the rules, charts and 8 articles 
$1.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE 8. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nar. Bann BLOG 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY, 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 
STURDY FABRIC, WELL MADE, 

COLOR FAST 


$10.50 Doz.* 
S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
“Add 35c for shipping. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


OREGON SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 20 - AUGUST 12 


UNIVERSITY of OREGON 
School of Health 
and Physical Education 
EUGENE, OREGON 


® Graduate work leading to M.S., 
M.A,., Ed. D., Ph. D. 

® Distinguished faculty includes 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, University of lowa. 

© Wide variety of theoretical and 
practical courses. 

® Extensive offerings in related fields 
including education 


Climate naturally conditioned’. 


® Coaching Clinic: June 13-17 — with 
outstanding college and high 
school coaches. 


COURSES: Khythmu programs for the ele 
mentary school child; Workshop-gymnas 
ucs and tumbling; Rhythm workshop, Tests 
and measurements in PE: PE in the elemen 
tary schools; Methods and materials of 
folk dancing; Mechanical analysis of motor 
skills; Screntific bases for PE; Psychology 
of PE; PE for the handiapped; Techniques 
of relaxation, Staustical methods in PI 
Admin. of PE; Program Construction in 
PE; Gross anatomy; Kinesiology; Elemen 
tary School health ed.; Social hygiene 
Health instruction; Public health admin; 
Admin. in health education 


STAFF: H. Harrison Clarke; Franklin B 
Haar; Jennelle Moorhead; Margaret Poley; 
Peter O. Sigerseth; Vernon S. Sprague 
Rosamond Wentworth and many distin 
guished guests 

For further information and catalogue 

write te 
DEAN A. A. ESSLINGER 
- Schoo! of Health and Physical Education 
% 
EUGENE, OREGON 

Authorized by Oregen Stote Boord of Higher Education 


: 
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hen you leave 
for the day... 


it’s good to know you've left 
your students with real facts 
about menstruation. 


It is surprising (and sometumes shock- 
ing) how many superstitions abound 
about menstruation. Girls sull are 
warned not to wash them hair on 
these days.”’ They're cautioned par 
ucularly against getting their feet wet 
And you'll run across even more 
ridiculous ‘beliefs.’ 

Thus menstruation becomes some 
thing abnormal, instead of the normal 
function it actually 1s A help for you 
in changing this attitude 1s a free 
booklet for your students, called 

It's Natural—It's Normal.” 

But the real bulwark of your course 
can be the highly detailed and scien 
ufic teaching aid: “How Times Have 
Changed.’ It includes anatomical 
charts, bibliographies, doctors’ papers, 
etc. It discusses internal Sanitary pro 
tection frankly and objectively. It has 
much new and absorbing information 

even for the girl who now uses 
lampax, 


tiood House! 


dccepted for Advertising 
hy the Journal of the Amer 
wan Medual Association 


school Address 


‘ 
° 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-35B 
161 Bast 4 St., New York 17,N. 
Please id the free mater Tampax $ 
manual forteachers How Times HaveChanged.” 
Sample box of Ta nraiming Regular, « 
Junior absorbencie Booklet for 
It Narural Normal” with order ® 
ard tor additonal tree supply 
Name.. 


. . . College Health Teaching 


(Continued from page 20) 


sound basis for public relations, an 
aspect of college health teaching 
which, to date, has not been fully 
utilized. 

There is evidence to show that col- 
lege health instructors are devoting 
considerable thought to the clarifica- 
tion and definition of objectives, in 
terms of knowledges, attitudes, and 
practices in keeping with present-day 
concepts. A clear statement of ob- 
jectives is absolutely necessary if 
effective appraisals are to result. 
Many instructors are working to- 
gether in committees identifying the 
health behavior outcomes to be de- 
rived from the total course as well as 
from each of the instructional areas, 

An illustration of this all-important 
step is furnished by one committee,’ 
with mental health serving as the 
instructional area. 


and at college both in classes and in 
living quarters. More frequent use 
is being made of health knowledge 
tests, health attitude scales, and 
health practice inventories as a 
means of revealing changes in be- 
havior. 

After making the appraisals, evi- 
dence is recorded, summarized, and 
an interpretation made of the find- 
ings. The resultant strengths and 
weaknesses provide the basis for re- 
planning for better teaching in the 
following term. Continuous evalua- 
tion, including intelligent replanning, 
is one means of ensuring improved 
college health teaching in 1955. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Present indications point toward 
improved college health teaching in 
1955. More instructors appear to be 
aware of the major purpose of col- 
lege health teaching and are striv- 
ing to develop the “health-educated” 
college student who is an intelligent 


K nou ledges 

The student understands 
1. His own unique person 
ality; 


. His role as a person in a 


te 


democratic society; 
3. The role of emotions, in 
terests and attitudes in 


atta'ning maturity. 


MENTAL HEALTH 

B. Attitudes 

The student: 

1. Appreciates his inherent 
worth as an _ individual 
and the inherent worth 
of others; 

. Is willing to appraise his 


te 


own personality objec- 
tively; 

3. Feels secure in perform- 
ing his everyday tasks. 


C. Practices 
The student: 

1. Takes stock of his own 
health status periodically 
through appraisal by 

competent health advis- 

ers; 


2. Improves and _ protects 
his health through fol- 
low-up of recommenda- 


tions made by competent 


After carefully defining objectives, 
instructors chart situations, means, 
and resources through which changes 
in behavior can be effected. For ex- 
ample, opportunities are explored for 
appraisals of classwork, observations 
outside of class, interviews, confer- 
ences, field trips, and the like. Ob- 
servations of attitudinal changes are 
noted, Opportunities for observation 
of behavior changes by parents, class- 
mates, other instructors, house- 
mothers, and the like provide evi- 
dence of improved behavior at home 


Edward B. Johns, Raymond A. Snyder, 
Wilfred ¢ Sutton, Health Education Con 
tribution to the Goala of General ERduca 
tion. Unpublished study, University of Cal 


ifornia, Los Angeles, 1951 


authorities; 

3. Faces his problems re- 
alistically and adjusts to 
the varying conditions of 
the environment. 


citizen willing and able to work for 
better personal, family and commu- 
nity health. 

Implementation of such a philoso- 
phy in the classroom means: (1) 
planning of instruction on the basis 
of health needs and interests; (2) 
providing opportunities for students 
themselves to participate in mean- 
ingful activities that enhance the 
development of health skills and 
make possible intelligent decisions 
in health matters; (3) evaluating 
health teaching in relation to prog- 
ress made specifically in terms of 
defined objectives to determine 
strengths and weaknesses, and using 
the evidence for improving teaching 
in the succeeding term. 
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Are you one of the millions who have stepped past the fortieth 
year? Are you afraid of the changes ahead? Are you 
concerned about your blood circulation, a feeling of sluggish- 
ness, loss of energy and youthfulness? Does the end of the 
day come with muscle ache, pains, tension? 


HERE IS NEW HOPE 
NIAGARA ACTION ... a mirac- 


ulous new invention that can actually 
help increase and stimulate your blood 
circulation, ease nervous tension, 
soothe away the aches and pains that 
build up during the normal work day. 


PROOF: THOUSANDS HELPED 
BY NIAGARA 


Yes, thousands of users of the Niagara 
Action Portable Home Units testify 
to this wonder-working deep massage 
and its amazing benefits. Just a flick 
of the switch and a gently pulsing 
action is carried to any part of the 
body. You feel the wonderfully relax- 
ing effect in minutes. So good too as a 
facial freshener and for conditioning 
the flesh on hips, thighs and arms. 


The Niagara “Cushion” fits snugly and 
easily beneath the tension centers of 
the body ... under the shoulders... . 
behind the neck . . . beneath the feet. 
Its deep-penetrating massage brings 
wonderful relief from the tension and 
pressure that come with household 
chores. Use your Niagara “Cushion” 
daily to bring quick, effective comfort 
to any part of the body that may re- 
quire it. Remember — no electricity 
enters the body. Just the miracle pul- 
sation that soothes and relaxes. 


For you, over forty, Niagara Action 
Deep Massage can offer an end-of-the- 
day relaxation that is worth more 
than money. The Portable Hand Units 


can be used to pulse away the deep 
fatigue you carry home from a day of 
work. And if you come home with taut, 
tense nerves, just a few minutes of 
Niagara Deep Massage will relieve the 
pressure, ease the tension. Try Niag- 
ara before retiring. You’ll be amazed 
at how deeply it relaxes you. ... aids 
in inducing healthful, refreshing sleep. 


Refuse to suffer just because you are 
over forty. Remember—Niagara Action 


Deep Massage offers you tested and 


proven help in actually increasing 
blood cir 


tension, 


and 


stimulating lation, easing 


nervous decreasing 


Yes, 


ful he ‘alth and relaxation to your years 


Niagara Action may add wonder- 


to come with daily deep ma Try 
good 
you can feel until you've tried Niagara 


Action Deep Massage. 


it soon. You may never know how 


Take advantage of this amazing 
contribution to health and better 
living. Send for your free copy of 
the booklet describing the 
derful benefits of Niagara Deep 
Massage in full detail. This offer 
is good only while supplies of the 
booklet last, so act now. Clip and 
mail the attached coupon—today! 


Free Booklet Is Yours 
ACT NOW! 


won- 


“RELAX AND KEEP. YOUR HEAL HEALTH" 
by K:C. Ingram... tells you of a 


Niagara, Dept. Adamaville, Pa. 

Send free booklet “Relax and Keep 

Your Health” now. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

CANADA MONARCH MASSAGE (10. FORT ONTARIO 

Copr. 1955, Niagara Mig. & Dist. Corp 
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Isn't it TIME to Bring Yourself 
UP TO DATE on 


ARCHERY... RIDING 


AND DANCE 
SHORT INTENSIVE PRACTICAL 
COURSES 
Designed ESPECIALLY for 
LEADERS in 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, CAMPING, and 
RECREATION EDUCATION 


at 
THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


Roxbury, Vermont 


In the Heart of the Green Mountains 
June 27-July 3... September 1-7 


Recrational ARCHERY, DANCE and RIDING 
through Sept. 12 


ALL-INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES: 
$42.00, $50.00 and $55.00 


Enjoy this novel experience . combine your 
vacation with a week of unique outdoor edu 
cation in activities that offer NEW interests 
for your school and camp programs. 


Teela-Wooket has fine facilities for 
Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 


Send for folders to: 


Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


1955 Summer Sessions 
June 20 to July 30; Aug. 1 to 27 


The Department of Physical Education 
offers California credentials and all de 
grees up to and including PhD and EdD; 
courses in School Camping, Driver Educa- 
Sports Officiating, Recreation, 
Health Education, and Physical Education. 


cation, 


Other divisions of the University will 
offer a wide variety of courses. 


Faculty includes many distinguished 


professors 


Reduced tuition rates are offered teach- 
ers, librarians, and ministers in active 
service 


Organized social, cultural, reere- 
ational activities are provided. 


Write to Summer Session Dean for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 
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Recreation’s Future 
(Continued from page 31) 


Policy estimated a general 34-hour 
week by 1975, a 15 per cent reduction 
from the 40-hour week. In May 
1954, 35 per cent of the employed 
worked more than 40 hours, 49 per 
cent worked between 35 and 40 hours, 
and 16 per cent worked less than 35 
hours, some involuntarily. Distribu- 
tion of the reduction will be im- 
portant: it could mean a 2'%- or 3- 
day weekend, which in combination 
with paid holidays and paid vaca- 
tions would produce greater impact 
on recreation demand. 

Automobile Ownership. The auto- 
mobile is another inducement to use 
new time and income for recreation 
rather than for competing wants. 
Personal mobility enhances the area 
and choice of recreation. About 29 
million consumers owned automobiles 
in 1950, according to the Survey of 
Consumer Finances made by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, or 55 per cent of 
the 53 million spending units. By 
1954, the percentage of consumers 
owning automobiles was already 66 
per cent, and an estimate of 80 per 
cent by 1975 would seem reasonable. 
There should be 79 million consumers 
by 1975, and 80 per cent of these 
would mean 63 million consumers 
owning automobiles, an increase of 
more than 100 per cent over the 29 
million in 1950. Further, new income 
will mean newer cars. New cars are 
driven several thousand more miles 
per year than older cars, and it is 
this additional mileage which tends 
to be recreational. 


OTHER INFLUENCES 

The above are selected influences 
expected to bear on recreation de- 
mand. There are others worthy of 
note: a continuing decline in the size 
of household and family, providing 
more income and mobility per fam- 
ily; improved health and readiness 
for recreation, from reduced work- 
ing hours and physical energy re- 
quired by jobs. There are offsetting 
influences, of course, and the ways 
of using new time will vary among 
individuals (some choose to work), 
as well as the ways of using new 
income. * 


PROFESSIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


WITH 
ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


in Alaske, Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or 
the United States 

Asst. Club Directors and Program Directors. 
Basic requirements: single female; age 26-40; 
degree with major in recreation or related 
field; two or more years successful experience 
in recreation leadership. Salary $3795.00 per 
annum 

Club Directors: Basic requirements: single fe- 
male; age 30-45; degree and 3 or more years 
experience, one of which must have been in an 
Army or Air Force Service Club; administrative 
and supervisory ability. Salary $4205.00 per 
annum 

U.S. citizenship and excellent physical and men- 
tal health required for all positions. For in- 
formation write 


SPECIAL SERVICES RECRUITMENT SECTION 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Department of the Army 
Old Post Office Bldg. Washington 25, D. C. 


BAR BELLS FOR SALE 
100 Ibs $16.95 210 Ibs. $35.95 
160 Ibs. $28.95 315 Ibs. $48.95 
Extra plates 20c per Sizes 2!/2, 5, 10, 12!/3, 
5 


25, 
Extra bors: 5 feet $6.00; 6 ft. $7.00 
down with C.0O.D.; F.0.B. from factory 
All inquiries are welcome 
Athletic Equip. Bureav Co., 178 Brighton Ave. 
Allston 34, Mass. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


Cut Servicing and Replacement Costs 
seable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 


Write to: 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Only Net 
GUARANTEED 
for 3 YEARS! 
outdoors or indoors @ Send for Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


PLAN TO ATTEND YOUR 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 
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__MIDWEST DISTRICT 


MAURA CONLISK 
Assistant Superintendent 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
Office of the Supt. of Public Instruction 
Springfield, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
Columbus, O.—Mar. 30-Apr. 1 


Maura Conlisk 


COMMITTEE MEETS TO PLAN CONVENTION 

The Executive Committee of the IIli- 
nois AHPER met in January in Chi- 
cago to plan the Third Annual State 
Convention, scheduled in Peoria’ in 
November. 

During the meeting, a progress re- 
port was also given concerning physical 
education and athletics in the elemen- 
tary schools, by Harold Weldin of 
Peoria. 

The next meeting will be a joint 
meeting of the Executive and Repre 
sentative Assembly on Saturday, April 
30. 


Michigan Delia Hussey 


WAYNE U. AFFILIATES WITH PAC 
Wayne University of Detroit became 
affiliated with the Presidents’ Athletic 
Conference, which includes Case Insti 
tute, John Carroll, Western 
and all of Cleveland. Intermember con- 


Reserve, 


tests in footbell, basketball, and spring 
sports will be conducted beginning in 
the school year 1955-56. 


Dorothy Wendt 


MARSHALL COLLFGE DOES EVALUATING 

The Marshall College Physical Edu- 
cation Department of men and women 
and teachers of Physical Education in 
Cabell County are meeting regularly 


West Virginia 


to evaluate desired experiences in 
teacher preparation, in view of ulti- 
mate revision of teacher training 
courses in health, physical education, 


and recreation. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


f 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


LAWRENCE GOLDING 


Physical Education Dept 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


CONVENTION 
Lewiston, Idaho—April 13-15 


Washington Peggy Gazette 


WASHINGTON PUTS PR INTO HPER 

The Washington AHPER Newsletter 
is carrying a series of articles on “Pub 
lic Relations,” to encourage 
throughout the state that will help the 
public to understand their schools and 
to be well informed on what is going on. 

Putting PR into HPER, a 1953 publi- 
cation of the AAHPER, is the basis for 
the articles. Various programs that are 
in effect throughout the state are being 
published. 

One of the planned features will be 


projects 


on Family Fun Night, in which stu 
dents participated with their 
in physical education class activities 
The Family Fun Night has been 
such a success with parents that the 


parents 


program will be divided into three eve 
nings so that more persons can pat 


ticipate. 
WASHINGTON ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 
Roland Dickie, director of physical 
education and athletic at Centralia 
High School, was elected President of 
the Washington AHPER at the ninth 
Annual Conference at State College of 
Washington. 
Other new officers include’ Alice 
Washington State College, Sec 
Ethel Pasco High 
School, Vice-President from the Central 
District; Carl Gustafson, Vancouver 
Public Schools, Vice-President from the 
Southwest District; Everett Woodward, 
Snohomish High School, Vice President 
from the Northwest District, and Victor 
Dauer, Washington State College, View 
President from t e Eastern District 


Gates, 


retary; soothe, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


MARY BEYRER 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


CONVENTION 
Tulsa, Okla.—Apr. 12-15 


SOUTHERN CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
The Western Night barbecue 
uled for 6 P.M, April 14 at the South 
ern District AHPER Convention will be 
served by Clay Potts of 
A & M, who has given a command per 
Robert S, Kern 
The nationally known group of Plains 
Indian Dancers will also be featured in 
the Western Night 
Dance Callers 


sched 


Oklahoma 


formance for Senator 


program The 
Square Club will be in 
charge of dancing 

Elizabeth Waters, nationalls 
dance artist and educator, from the 
University of New Mexico, will conduct 
two meetings for the Southern Dance 
Section. On April 15 at 1:45, a lecture 
demonstration on dynamics will be pre 


know! 


sented by her and three of her students 
Immediately following this at %:30, 
Miss Waters will give a Master Cla 


Florida Henry F. Deck 


FOREIGN STUDENTS TEACH DANCE AT FSU 

All physical education major 
Florida State Univ., Tallahassee 
being instructed in the required 


Dance Course, by foreign students on 
American 
first-hand insight into 


and folkways a 


campu tudent pain a 
foreign culture 


reflected in the danee 


E. B. Whalin 


M. G. CARR IS NEW PRESIDENT-ELECT 
VUartha G. Can University of Ker 
tucky, was elected President-elect of the 
Kentucky 4 
thy L. Taylor, Eastern 


who resigned 


Kentucky 


ociation to 


replace Doro 
High chool 


KENTUCKY WORKS ON STANDARDS 
The Kentucky AHPER has set as it 
major goal for the year the establish 
ment of standards for the represented 
field inder the 


mum Foundatior vhict ox 


adopted Mini 


pected to be a forw: The 
Wi tarted at a fall! in 
berland Falls State Parl 
Gunkler of 


tjerea College a iirmat 


DUNCAN TO SPEAK AT CONVENTION 
Dean Ray Dunean, West 
University, President-elect if 
PER, will be the guest speaker a 
Kentucky AHPER neheon April 
at the Kentucky Hotel, Louisville 
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FREE 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


a copy of 
THE AAHPER JOURNAL 


Let us send your friends an issue of THE JOURNAL 
with your compliments and ours. Just give us their 
names in the blanks below and we’ll do the rest—at 
no cost to you or your friends, of course. Fill in 
today and mail to: 


THE AAHPER JOURNAL 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


YES, send a free copy of THE AAHPER JOURNAL to the folks I’ve listed below: 
[ } send it with my compliments [] please don’t use my name 
YOUR NAME 


address 


city zone state 


Send a SAMPLE COPY of the AAHPER JOURNAL to: 

name 

address 

city zone state 
name 

address 

city zone state 
name 

address 


city zone state 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Name 
Address 


New Renewal 


(Type of membership) 


enclosed 


() Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan. "55 April '55 


(No subscription available without membership.) 


Are you an NEA member? Are you a State AHPER member? 


Aalco Mfg. Co. 

All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 
American Squares Summer School 
Arlen Trophy 


Army Special Services Recruitment Sec. 


Associated Exhibitors 

Athletic Equipment Bureau Co. 
Athletic Institute 

Balfour Co., L. G. 

Baltimore Teachers Agency 
Bike Web Co. 

Broderick Co., Tom 

Brown Co., William C. 
Capezio, Inc. 

Castello Fencing Equipment Co. 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Champion Knitwear Co. 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Coca-Cola Co 

Cortland Line Co., Inc 

Dodge, Inc. 

Driver, Helen |. 

Dubow, J. A. 

EK Mat Hanger “Co. 

Folkraft Records 

Gold, Ruth E. 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 
Harper & Bros. 

Harvard Table Tennis Co. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 
Kisch, Inc., S. D. 

Larsen, Majorie S. 

lea and Feviger 

MacGregor Co., The 

McArthur and Sons, Inc., George 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Medical Arts Productions 
Moore Co., E. R. 

Mosby C. V. 

National Golf Foundation, Inc. 
National Sports Equipment Co. 
Niagara Mfg. Co. 

Nissen Trampoline 

Noble & Co., F. H. 

Ocean Pool Supply Co. 
Pearson, Inc., Ben 

Porter, Corp., J. E. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co 
Rek-O-Kut 

Roberts, Maxin A. 

Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
Russell Records 

Selva & Sons, Inc. 

Square Dance Associates 
State University of lowa 
Tampax, Inc. 

Teela-Wooket Camps 
University of Colorado 
University of Oregon 
University of Southern California 
University of Wisconsin 

Voit Rubber Corp. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Advertisers 
in this Issue 


Cover Ill 
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Cover IV 


Regular 

(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 

(Includes $2 for Journal 

and $3 for Research Quarterly) 
Student 

(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student Professional 

(Includes $2 for Journal 


and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 


TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


$ 5.00 
10.00 
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more accidents likely 
happen this game...or 


ee eevee ee ee 


o 
° 
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As you know, a game of “touch”’ football can cause a lot more accidents than 
a game of varsity ball. The reason is simply that youngsters often don’t bother 
to wear protective clothing, well-fitting shoes, and most important — a supporter 
A supporter, you see, provides protection where a boy needs it most. At the 
“vital zone.”’ Which supporter? Bike. More athletes have worn Bike than any 
other brand of supporter. A Bike Supporter is firm. Lightweight. Comfortable 
It gives perfect support at all times. 
Help cut down the accident rate in ‘‘free-play.”’ Stress to your boys the im 
portance of a good supporter. 


BIKE No. 10 SUPPORTER 


with 47-280° Heat-resis 
tant rubber for longer, 
firmer support. Form-fit 
knitted cotton and rayon 
pouch First choice of 
coaches and athletes. Soft, 
flexible 3” waistband, 1” 
leg bands. Also sized for 


Little Leaguers 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY, 309 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 6, III. Sold only at sporting goods dealers 


) 


start more playable... stay more playable 


| | Here’s why: 


Virgin Private Estate Kapok has more 
life to start. 


Exclusive Wilsonized molded core 
shapes kapok center perfectly, 

yet keeps extra life by avoiding 
fibre-wilting heat processes. 


Pre-shaped core allows entire cotton 
winding to be applied under tension, 
Eliminates loose strands that let center shift 
so Wilson balls hold size, shape longer. 


Pre-vulcanized latex never loses strength 
or elasticity, maintains unit bond 
between kapok, winding and cover 
.. . glves ball lasting firmness and feel. 


Wilson softball covers 
are cut from the finest horsehides and 
are double hand-stitched for maximum durability. 


End your troubles with balls that become soft : 
in a few innings of play. New Wilson softbal!!s use ea 
only the most resilient plantation-grown kapok 
to insure lasting performance. Try them for yourself 

and see. Your choice of 10, 12, and 

16-inch balls—in a wide range of prices. U 


... world’s largest manufacturer 
: of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO © Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.,Incd 


> 
i SOFTBALL 3 
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